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NOTE 

The meteoric triumphs of Tagore’s poetry must have 
awakened in all parts of the civilised world a real desire 
to know* the up-to date history of Beogali Literature, 
But so far as the present writer is aware, there is no 
work of the kind in the English or Bengali language to* 
serve this purpose. With a view to meet this demand^ 
the writer has taken upon himself the task of writing* 
in the manner of a Home University publication, a 
handy volume on the subject. But how far he has 
been successful in the venture, it is for the literary 
world at large to judge. He wilU however, deem his 
labours amply requited, if this publication succeeds in. 
giving a fair idea of the leading traits and tendencies of 
Bengali Literature from the earliest upto modern times 
and thus serves the purpose of a general introduction to 
the subject. 

In the preparation of this volume — especially in the 
preparation of the History of Old Bengali Literature 
the writer has derived help from some writers — particu- 
larly Dr. D. C, Sen, author of Banga Bhasa o Sahitya ; 
but his mode of treatment is throughout independent 
and his literary opinions not infrequently ^uite his own. 
The History of Modern Bengali Literature is a new 
thing and will, it is hoped, evoke some new interc!*t 10= 
literary circles. 

K. N. Das. 

NAOGAON. 

1-L25. 
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Literature and Art 


1. “ All that is best in the great poets of all coun- 
tries is not what is national* in them but what is univer- 
sal.” Longiellow. 

2. “A poem is the very image of life expressed in 
its eternal truth.” Lessing. 

3. " A poet must be before his age to be even with 
posterity.” Lowell. 

4. “ Ancient art corpora alises the spiritual ; modern 
spiritualises the corporeal.” Borne, 

5. “ Beauty is the highest principle and the highest 
aim of art.” Goethe. 

6. “ Criticism is an disinterested endeavoar to laern 
and propagate the best that is known and thought in 
the world." Mathew Arnold. 

7. “ Every author, in some degree, portrays himself 
in his works, be it even against his will,” Goethe, 

8. “ Every great and original writer, in proportion 
he is great or original, must himself create the taste by 
which he is to be relished.” Wordsworth. 

9. j •* Personality is everything in art and poetry.” 

Goethe. 



10. “ Poetry is uiusical thought, thought of a mind 
that has penetrated into the inmost heart of a thing, 
detected the melody that lies hidden in it the heart of 
Nature being everywhere music, if you can only reach 
it. ” Carlyle. 

11. “ Poets are the unacknowledged legislators 
of the world.” Disraeli. 

12. “Generally speaking, an author’s style is a 
daithful copy of his mind. If you woud write a lucid 
style, let there first be light in your own mind ; and if 
you write a grand style, you ought to have a grand 
■character.” Goethe. 

13. Goethe explained literature as “ the humani* 
zation of the whole world.” 

14. Silence is the element in which great things 
'fashion themselves together ; that at length they may 
emerge, full-formed and majestic, into the daylight of 
life, which they are thenceforth to rule., Carlyle. 

15. ‘‘ Whatever in literature, art or religion is doae 
for money is poisonous itself, and doubly deadly in 
.preventing the hearing or seeing of the noble literature 
and art which have been done for love and truth.” 
JRuskin, 
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1. THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 

OF THE 

BENGALI LANGUAGE. 

1 . Our mother tongue originated more than a 
thousand years ago from an old type of Magadhi 
Prakrit, which was related to Sanskrit in much 
the same way as Italian to Latin, characteristically 
avoiding conjunct consonants and preferring final 
vowels. The following table will elucidate the 
remark — 


BENGALI 

PRAKRIT 

SANSKRIT 

Hati (elephant) 

Hatthi 

Hasti 

Pathar (stone) 

Patthar 

Prastar 

Bau (wife) 

Bahu 

Badhu 

Kam (work) 

kamma 

Karma 

Dai (curd) 

Dahi 

Dadhi 

Bari (he me) 

Bari 

Bati 

C^iand (moon) 

Chanda 

Chandra 

Bhat (boiled rice) 

Bhatta 

Bhaktam 
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2. Though Bengali is an offshoot of Magadhi 
Prakrit, yet the influence of the Persian and Arabic 
languages upon its growth cannot be ignared. 
During the Mahomedan rule, many Persian and 
Arabic words naturally crept into and formed 
part and parcel of our language. As instances in 
point, the following words may be cited — Ain 
( law ), Doat ( inkpot ), Kalam ( pen ), Kagaj 
( paper ), Rashid ( receipt ), Jami (land), Sahar 
(town), Habildar, Najir etc. 

3. As a consequence of the British suzerainty 
in India for more than a century and a half, many 
English words have passed into and become 
naturalized in our tongue. Words of this type 
are — Rail, Minute, Mile, Gas, Novel, School, 
Gollege, Summons etc. 

4. “A cursory examination of the Bengali 
alphabet will convince our readers that it is 
derived and simplified from the Devanagri 
alphabet. This modification was made many 
centuries ago, and all that exists of Bengali litera- 
ture from the time of Chandidas and Kasiram 
was recorded in this modern Bengali alph§^bet”. 
(R. C. Dutt’s ‘‘Literature of Bengal.”) Dr. 1^. C. 
Sen is of opinion that the Bengeili script is older 
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than the Devanagri script and that the inscription 
of Chandra Verma discovered by Nagendra Nath 
Basu furnishes the form of the Bengali alphabet 
So far back as the 4th century A. D. 

5. The last Census returns show that Bengali 
is now the mother tongue of about fifty millions 
of men — it is next to Hindi, the most widely 
used dialect in India. The learning of Bengali 
by foreign scholars like Sylvain Levi points to its 
growing importance in inter-national literary 
circles. 


2. BENGALI POETRY. 

A. The Buddhist Era (800 A.D.- 1200 A.D.) 

Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri publi- 
shed some ten years back Batiddha Gan O Doha 
from Mss. obtained in Nepal. This book of pre- 
cepts & layB of Buddhist divines and monks is, in 
his opinion, written in the oldest known Bengali 
But this assumption is challenged by a consider- 
able volume of respectable opinion. The book 
is divided into four parts or rather booklets— 
Charyacharya Binischaya, Sarojbajrer Dokakosh 
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Kahnapader Dohakosh and Dakarnab — and is 
permeated out and out with Buddhist sentiments. 
It is written in Sandhyabhasa or the twilight 
language where sense and mystery are mingled 
as light and shade in twilight. It is, if not the 
oldest, one of the oldest of Bengali books, indica- 
ting across the vista of centuries the main links 
and threads that connect our tongue with its 
parental stock. It forms an important landmark 
in the philological history of our literature and 
gives an interesting glimpse of the socio-religious 
history of Bengal in the Buddhist era. It is 
valuable alike to students of poetry, philology 
and Buddhalogy. 

SHUN Y A PURAN by Ramai Pandit,the songs 
of Manik Chand, the songs of Govinda Chandra 
and the epigrams of Dak and Khana are other 
early poems in our language — composed between 
800 to 1 200 A. D. An under current of Buddhist 
ideas and tendencies runs through them, and they 
throw a flood of light upon the quaint manners 
and customs, current among our fore-fathers more 
than a thousand years ago. • Lines like tl^ese of 
Ramai Pandit — ^151 

— and the following passage of 
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0 

Govinda Chandra strike a distinct Buddhistic 
note— 

'53^ ^T531 CJITC? I 

h” 

The study of the songs of Manik Chand and 
the epigrams of Dak and Khana shew that even 
the Brahmins of those days cultivated lands and 
that the women were fond of playing dice. We 
further gather therefrom that the people lived a 
most simple, unostentatious life and that they 
had great faith in astrology. The Charka-the 
Wheel of Fortune which Mahatmaji is t;rying to 
introduce in every Indian home to-day was then 
in extensive use in the country. ' 

Judged from the artistic standpoint, the value 
of these folk-poems is very meagre. They appeal 
but little to the heart and the ear. Still as the 
first poems in our language, they have claims upon 
our attention. Some of the epigrams of Dak and 
Khana are widely current among the peasant- 
folk and country-women of Bengal. 

Some well known epigrams of Khana ; 
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■wrote several Sanskrit poems — PurusJia Fariksha, 
Saiva Sarbhaswahar, Oavga Bakyalali, Burga 
Fhakti Tarangini etc. But his chief glory as a 
poet rests on his matchless lyrics (Padas) in the 
Maithili dialect, dwelling allegorically on the 
relations of the human soul to God under the 
form of love, which Radha bore to Krishna. 
These lyrics were enthusiastically recited by the 
great reformer Chaitanya Dev about a century 
later.* Later on, his poems were intoned into 
Bengali by a poet named Basanta Roy who flour- 
ished in the 16 th century. Bengal has adopted 
Vidyapati as her own, though he wrote in the 
Maithili dialect. 

The next Vaishnava poet was Chandidas. 
He was the contemporary of Vidyapati (and by 
a strange historical coincidence of ‘Dan Chaucer I ). 
He was born of a Brahmin family at Nannoor, 
a most beautiful hamlet in the District of Birbhum. 

There is a tradition current in Bengal (supported 
by quotations from the poet’s writings) that the 
poet fell in love with a washer-woman named 
Rami, while the former served as priest and the 
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latter as maid-servant in the temple of Bashuli. 
This woman, if the tradition is to be trusted, 
furnished the poet with inspiration for writing 
songs. 

Vidyapati and Chandidas once met together 
on the banks of the Ganges, each being captivated 
by the other’s melody. * 

The burden of Chandidas’s songs is the same 
as that of Vidyapati’s — love of the human sofil 
for the Divine under the symbolical relations of 
Radha and Krishna. But while Vidyapati delights 
to sing of union and joy, and excels in graphic 
vigour and choice of happy similes — images 
fresh as 

“...the wash of Western seas 
Full of the foam, full of the breeze,’’ 
Chandidas depicts with greater felicity the Intense 
pangs of separation and excels in painting simple 
beautiful pictures free from ornamental touches. 
Vidyapati depicts the freshness and warmth and 
Chandidas the depth and intensity of love. Vidya- 
pati’s language is full' of Maithili words and 
archaisms, while Chandidas’s bears a close 

’It’I Vllf ft I 
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resemblance to the language of our day. The 
devotional element in both reaches an acme of 
perfection seldom noticed in the range of the 
World’s lyrical poetry. The melody of their rhythm 
has no parallel in Bengali poetry. The little 
carols of the lark and the linnet in the dim, dreamy 
hours of the early morning have the most pleasant 
effect upon the human ear, and so the auroral 
notes of these early Vaishnava lyrists have the 

“Sweet Bidyapati ! Sweet Chandidas ! the 
earliest stars in the firmament of Bengali 
literature! Long, long will your strains be 
remembered & sung in Bengal ! — R. C. Dutt. 

m^st exhilarating effect on every student of poetry. 
The personal note, which is altogether absent 
from our classical literature, was heard for the 
first time in them in all its clearness and fulness. 

The reader will appreciate the force of the 
fore-going remarks if he go through the following 
strains — ‘notes of enchantment’ of Vidyapati and 
Chandidas (we quote only the opening lines of 
each strain)' 
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Vidyapati. 

c^Tc^ ii” 

“SIT^^ ^f?f cit?! I 

CTt C 5 f 5 ll” 

s(JT, ’*111 1 

5j5n^ c^f^ c?f?i, ^1 ‘s>^t ^^51 ^rjsf ^fsi ^t?i It” 
“iT^ ?{ft^ I 

^rftsi ^>1^, 5i5i?iTf^5i, siT's^f J|^ n” 

5 ^ 1 1 ” 

“JTf^t f% CSlt?I I 

fsc^i c?i?i ll” 


Chandidas. 

^^1*1 c**!!^ i 

C^ C*(t «1 ^f ^1 ■fert?! 5 !^ 

“f«f?f^ 5it?t? cwf^^n 5itfe I 

5>T1^?I1 f^f^i 9itf^ m i” 

3*Rt^ c^? *5 I” 
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uif 5t?I h” 

“More is meant than meets the ear” is the character- 
istic of these wood-notes, and they take the reader 
straight to that region where light and love, 
poetry and music, idea and emotion beautifully 
blend together and create a perennial sjjring of joy. 
They belong to the permanent song-literature of 
the world and are’ a joy for ever.’ 

Vidyapati and Chandidas, like other great 
poets, are iiiitranslatable; yet those who cannot read 
them in the original would do well to turn to the 
English rendering of their choicest pieces by the 
authors of Vaishnava Lyrics (Oxford University 
Press). Below are quoted the verse-translations of 
a couple of charming strains of Chandidas by our 
distinguished countryman R. C. Dutt : 

‘‘Friend ! who hath named that name ■' 
Through my ear it steals. 

My heart it thrills 
My life and soul it doth inflame ! 

Ah who shall tell, 

What sweet doth dwell 
In that beloved strain ! 
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I name that name. 

My soul’s all flame 
Oh ! will he come again f” * 

‘•Love ! what more shall I ?ay ? 

In life, in death, in after-life 
I’ll be thy duteous wife. 

Yes ! to thy feet my heart is tied 
By silken ties of lo^ e. 

I offer all,- — my heart and soul ; 

I’ll be your doating slave i 
I have thought if in this wide wide world 
Another friend 1 own. 

In loving tones to name my name 
Alas ! Alas ! there’s none ! 

In earth, in heaven, in after world, 

Alas ! who loveth me ? 

O ! to thy feet I turn for help. 

To thee alone ! to thee ! 

O ! do not spurn me — 1 am weak 

0 ! do not turn away 

I’ve thought and felt, without thy help 

1 have no other way. 

fW5l 

ettl I* 
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If for a moment thee I miss 

A death-like trance I own ; 

I’ll keep and nurse thee on my heart 
E’en as a precious stone !” 

These renderings, though beautiful in their way, 
are far less charming than the original lines. 

About half a century after Chandidas, SRI 
CHAITAN YA( 1 486- 1 533), the celebrated religious 
reformer, was born of a Brahmin family at 
Navadwip, the greatest centre of learning in India, 
if not in the world at that time. He was the 
most consummate scholar of his time and had 
bright worldly prospects before him; But before 
he reached his twenty-fifth year, he forsook the 
world and its joys and becoming a Sanyasin 
preached the great doctrine of Bhakti (Love and 
Faith) throughout the length and breadth of India. 
“Krishna (God) is attainable through Love and 
not through learning or mechanical ritualism. 
Love Krishna such as Radha and her comrades 
did and love other men as your brothers irres- 
pective of their caste and creed becailse they are 
all sons of Krishna — 

Traci «RCTi ■2ttW ^ 11” 
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I 

#ff^ 5 l 11 

31^5 5 | 5 f«l 

5?!'® ^® ® Tf®^1 I 

^Vf^T 5f^ ?tVf J!^? 5tJl^, 

«R® C^Tf®31 *fTf®^1 II 

’if®® c^ti:^ 

C^lt^® CW«® ^511 ^tf5?I1 I 

•5i?pR3i ?<p‘i ^?®r3? 

1®31 f ®Tf5l!I1 It 

-<1 ^^*1 ’it’ti:?! ^?s{ 

f^5{ ?rtf®!ii I 

C’ttft**? Wt»t «t?!® ^= 3 ’^‘t 
'SIT'I ^t%1 ll"’ 


*«••••••• •#••#«•< •••••••• •••••••• •—*—• •••••••• ••#••••€ •*••§•< 


»••••••« •••••••• I 
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"WitK all thy soul love God above” 

And thyself thy neighbour love.” 

— that was his message to the world. It voiced 
the lyric cry of the human soul for the divine. 
The response which this trumpet call for Love 
met with was simply marvellous. Rich or poor, 
literate or illiterate, Brahmin or pariah — all 
enthusiastically rallied under his banner and 
embraced Vaishnavism. Even the Mahomedans 
(of whom one turned out to be his chief disciple) 
were converted to his creed in large numbers. 

The effects of such a tremendous religious 
upheaval upon the vernacular literature of Bengal 
can be easily Imagined. It brought about a 
Renaissance in the domain of our poetry. About 
200 Vaisnava poets, 'S male and female, major 
and minor, sprang up in the country in two 
centuries and sang songs instinct with a warm 
religious fervour. We shall here take notice of 
the more remarkable of these poets only. 

Qovindadas Karmakar— An inhabitant of 
Kanchannagar in the Burdwan District, he left 

* Of late, 425 old Bengali manuscripts have been 
made over to the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad by Desh- 
bandhu Chittaranjan Das. They may lead to the dis- 
covery of many hitherto unknown Vaishnava poets, 
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his hearth and home in 1 508 A. D. being severely 
taken to task by his wife for his indolent habits 
and lack of learning and became an attendant of 
Sri Chaltanya shortly after he had embraced 
Stuiuj/as. He travelled with his master all over 
Southern India and jotted down short notes, 
which he afterwards developed into an elaborate 
poem. The following are the principal features 
of Gooinda'la.'^'s Karacha — 

(1) It gives, a most faithful picture of the 
every-day life of Chaitanya. 

(2) It bristles with msny valuable historical 
anecdotes and charming geographical sketches. 

(.3) It contains some hne touches of ‘natural 
magic’ — the word- pictures of the Nilgirl hills 
and Cape Comorin, for instance. 

[4 1 It gives a plain unvarnished account of 
Govinda’s life and character and his deep devotion 
to his master. 

(5) It is written in a simple, homely style 
and is comprehensible even to the dullest under- 
standing. 

The picture of Chaitanya when seized with 
‘ Divine madness,” as delineated in Govinda’s 
Karacha, is very life-like and beautiful — 
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CWf^ II 

C®. ^-’IT?! 1 

If'S ^1% 5T?! li 

f^ ®tfH ^t5T^?I «!'r^Ti:*t 5Tff?ll I 

BS[f% C^IH cwf^?I1 1! 

c^?:^ fW^ I 

^1 ^tt¥l CW5 I! 

fvfj! '55 "1 51OT I 

f^1 CWf^ II 

fH«l?I fj?;»1^ I 

5l stf^ II 

^flf 'STf^C^ C‘5|^^T5f II 

■51^ ^»i^tf»i ! 

»ijH >i^n^ ii” 

Jayananda Misra— Son of Subuddhi Misra 
of Amaipur in the Burdwan District, — he saw 
the light between 1511 to 1513 A. D. His 

Chaitanya Maugal is more an historical document 
than a 'poetical* work in the real sense of* the 
term. It furnishes the reader with a fresh theory 
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about the place of residence of Chaitanya’s fore- 
fathers, gives a most credible account of Chaitanya’s 
passing away and throws fresh light upon the drift 
cf affairs at Navadwip previous to the birth 
of the saint 

In Jayananda’s opinion, Chaitanya died of 
a wound received at the leg at the time of 
Sankirtan and the condition of Navadwip prior 
to his birth was almost anarchical, the Mahome- 
dans persecuting the Hindus in a variety of ways — 
“s;T5 ^ I 

tfTsi I! 

21t5fi«l £{T‘1 51? II 

«5r,iT ?T?f I 

aT'l II 

CS»5i cw^fl 1 

f?? II 

*1^ »i'* n 
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i5JK5ir,® I 

3l5R*i li” 

Jayananda also wrote two minor poems— 
DhruLa ClxarHrci and Pi'ohlnd Char'ilra. 

Brinddbsn Das — Born in the first quarter 
of the 1 6th century at Navadwip, he was a most 
ardent and enthusiastic follower of Sri Chaitanya 
His Chaitanya Bhagalat is written on the same 
plan as Sreemat JBhagaLat. Chaitanya has been 
depicted herein as God incarnate, the object of 
his birth being stated to be the same as that of 
Krishna- to protect the virtuous and annihilate 
the wrong-doers. 

The historical value of Ghaiiauya Bhagaiat 
despite its supernatural colouring, is not meagre. 
The poem throws -light upon many obscure social 
and political questions of the day. The picture 
of Chaitanya as delineated in the poem is occasio- 
nally supremely beautiful. Such, for instance, 
is the picture of the reformer when he went to 
and came back from Gaya. 

* The annihilation of the wrong-doers in Chait,anya’s 
case is his scoring victory over and converting to Vaish- 
navism many learned but arrogant atheists. 
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Chaitauya Bhagabai is divided into three 
parts. The first part begins with the birth of the 
reformer and ends in his pilgrimage to Gaya. 
The second part extends upto his embracing 
Sannyas. The third pari records the subsequent 
events of his career. This part appears to be a bit 
incomplete. 

The diction of the poem is very simple. The 
shower of harsh abuses flung by the poet on the 
Non-Vaishnavites (due, of course, to provocation) 
IS the only lamentable feature of Chaitmiya 
Baga'jdt. It ill becomes a Vaishnava whose motto 
is universal love to show intolerance. 

Krishnadas Kaviraj, the great philosophical- 
critic. calls Brindaban Das “The Vyas of 
Chaitauya Lila'' Brindaban wrote Nityatianda 
Ba isabali and many little lyrics which have been 
collected in Bada Kalpa Tam and other antho 
logics of the time. We quote here one of these 
lyrics — 

cm 

CWt51T?I I 
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C’fT?!! C^f? II 

nr?srf?;jr 

stf? ©tr.Ji ! 

5?;5i, C’l^? 

fwf»f 5iTf5 1! 

Iil'st ?15J, 

H«T*t i 

’tT? ffTJT I'” 

Lochan Das — Born of a Vaidya family in 
1 523 at Kogram, an obscure village in the Bur- 
dwan District, Trilochan Das (for that was the 
poet’s full name) wrote three long poems — Chai- 
tanya Mangal, Dny'lava Sar, Ananda Latika 
— of which the first is the most notable. 

Chaitanya has been delineated as God from 
start to finish in Chaita7,ya Mangal and as such, 
the work is lamentably lacking in human interest. 
The only fascinating feature of the poem 
is its fine word-music, which is decidedly sweeter 
than that of Govindadas, Brindaban Das and 
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Krishnadas Kaviraj, other great biographers of 
the saint. 


Lochan Das died in 1 580. 

Besides the three long poems mentioned above, 
he composed many little lyrics which are noted for 
their exquisite melody. 

The picture of Chaitanya in his childhood 
has been delineated in the following lines in 

Mcd/gal — 

‘‘Yit f stT? ( 

«i9i 'SJT'i ’itf? I! 

M-i I 

I! 

I 

Jifnc? II 

' 

»t#l I 
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I 

^z-\ c^tz^ cfru:^ is ” 

Krishnadns Kaviraj — Born probably in 1 5 i 7 
of a Vaidya family at Jhamatpur in the Burdwan 
District, Krishnadas wrote many Sanskrit and 
Bengali books of which Chaitanya Cluirit^tninia 
is a monumental work. Whether studied as an 
authentic history of Chaitany’s time or studied as 
a simple yet scholarly exposition of Neo-Vaish- 
navism this poem is a master piece, being a 
marked improvement upon the previous lile- 
sketches of the reformer. Chaitanya has been 
depicted herein as he was in real life — as a man 
ssigeadually rising to the level of a god — and that 
in a very cogent and well-reasoned manner. 
The discussions of the saint with Digbijayee, 
Ramananda and other learned scholars have 
been admirably set forth. In fine, Chaitanya 
Charitamrita is the one work in the Mediaeval 
Bengali Literature which intelligent readers must 
never fail to peruse, if they want interest, infor- 
mation and inspiration. It is to a \'^aishnava 
what the Holy Bible is to a Christian and the 
Gita to a Hindu. 
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7 he only shady feature of the hook is its 
language which is here and there a queer combina- 
tion of Sanskrit, Hindi and Bengali words. The 
poem abounds in many Sanskrit lines, many of 
which were composed ,by the poet and many, 
quoted from Sanskrit writers. 

The exact date of Krishnadas’s passing away 
has not been ascertained. 

Some lines of Chditu uija CliardaiiirUii : 

1! 

sTs i. 

^Tf5 Tft 51Wt5J^ I 

I 

f ^ II 

f5f% II 

5|3 1 

513 II 
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55^ I! 

fjp^Tsi 5I5T5I'15 '5 = 

'5T?l |i 

^i?[I S'f'R !! ” 


Jnanadas — Born ini 530 of a Brahmin femilj 
at Kondra, an obscure village in the Biibhum 
District, Jnanadas composed many beautiful 
lyrics in the manner of Chandidas. Marked by 
simplicity, sincerity and sweetness, his songs of 
Radha and Krishna make a warm appeal to the 
heart and the ear. His unfolding of the 
delicate shades of emotions of his hero is specially 
beautiful. He has occasionally used the very 
lines and expressions of Chandidas (e.g. 

^ m S ^?I while attempt- 

ing to imitate him. That has not become a poet 
of his position. We quote below a couple of 
his sweet strains — “little dew-drops of celestial 
melody” — a parallel whereof it will be difficult to 
find in the finest English love-lyrics. 
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^Tfs f}T«l '-e^^ 'sT^I I 

^T?1 II 

C?I9n si^if 515 i 

«Tf5|?l1 cwf’l^ ’SJT^ ^T? r 

i% «i1? f^T'S, ^^«T?( 51^1 ^'5^? 5|?I 1 

f ^51, 9f5'f«,^ 3it5 !; 

c^t^ ^-?i:si, ■sitf^^r. f?f>i ?i§i'S^ c^it?:? 

C^T^I f f 51 51^^1 11 

511 c^ c®it¥ *11^1 ; 

^JTtftri 55f, ^e1 11^1 ij 

^#1 Nvi I 

C51 c^ ®t5!5 Ul^n I 

?i:5^ tf% ^’5*Ti5i ? 

C^t^l ?li:?^ ^til1 ^C«T 5lt51 ? 

C^15[ ^TC® 5«f^ ? 

SITUS ? 

C^TS^ ?!:% ^IJlTC^r ^TTI ? 

C5Pt5{, ^WSI f St? >fJt‘l5TT? ? 

c^t^i ?? 5^tC9i ? 
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55 ^51 {fc^i ? 

-^1^^ Sii^ ’®T5l ?! II 

^r^lWT^I ^tPl ^Tf^l I 

C5!t?” C^T5! 1! 

Gobindadas — Bom inl537of a Vaidya family 
at Srikhanda, a hamlet in the Bur^wan District, he 
took Vidyapati as his model and wrote many 
melodious songs in his manner about Radha and 
Krishna. These songs, though less emotional 
and less inspiring than those of his master, con- 
tain pictures of purer and more selfless love. 
The poet penned two Sanskrit lyrics also. We 
quote here one of his floweriest strains — 

1 

I 

ffs? 1 

C^r5|9f, %'55I, ^51 I 

Gobinda died in 1612. 
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Balaram Das — Simple and sweet, his songs 
came out spontaneously from his heart and were 
not the outcome of any imitation. His life-slory 
is shrouded in great obscurity. He came, in the 
opinion of some, of a Vaidya family at Srikhanda. 
He has been characterised as 'a poet 

coming of a royal family) in Pnda Kal^ia Tarn. 

Narottania Das — He was bom of a Kayastha 
family at Kheturi near Rajshahi. where a splendid 
fair, attended by a large number of Vaishnavas, 
is annually held. He wrote Prema Bhakti 
Chaitdri ko , Hatjxittav, flaganiala etc., which 
are favourite with the Vaishnava world. One 
of his sweetest strains runs as follows — 
sfii W»t'| i 

ii Ohifs. I! 

’fw i; 

51^, 

51 ^TsT! JJT5J 5lf5f I 

ffk \\ 

^’5551 51:5, f53C5i5l ^5 5Ti:5, 

Wti:5 ^t5 P 
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^f“n i; 

Though born with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
Narottama did not marry and led a most pious 
life He had many disciples of whom Poet 
Basanta Roy an'i Gangacharan Chakravarti, 
were the most prominent. 

Among other Vaishnava poets of the age, 

Basanta Roy, Narahari Chakravarti, Narahari 
Sarkar, Ghanasyam, Jadunandan, Bansibadan, 
Vaishnava Das, Roy Sekhar, Pramananda Sen, 
Uddhab Das and Basu Ghosh are the most pro- 
minent. Some lyrics of every one of them have 
found place in all anthologies of Vaishnava lyrics. 

ANTHOLOGIES-The following are some of 
the best anthologies of the time — Pa la Smnn<lrii 
by Baba Aui Monohar Das, Padumrita Samadra 
by Radha Mohan Thakur, Fadakalpa Laiika 
by Gour Mohan Das and Pada Kalpa Tarn 
by Vaishnava Das. Of these anthologies again, 
the last is dicidedly the best, judged from the 
judiciousness and representative character of the 
selections. It contains more than 3000 padas of 
more than 1 50 folk-poets- 
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MAHOMEDAN POETS — One comes across 
some sweet strains by eleven Mahomedan poets in 
those anthologies. 

FEMALE POETS — Rami, Madhabi Dasi and 
Rasamayee Dasi figure as composers of several 
songs in those anthologies. Whether those songs 
were at all composed by female poets is doubted 
by some critics as it is not unlikely that male 
poets might compose them under the female nom- 
de-plume. Some songs of Madhabi Dasi ( if she 
be their real author) are of a high quality. 

Summary of the literary characteristics of the 
Vaishnava period — 

(1) The poetry of the Vaishnava era was 
chiefly lyrical in tone and temper. 

1 2) It was marked by a warm religious 
fervour. 

(3) The poetry of Love reached the high-water 
mark of perfection in this period. Love and 
nothing but Love, its concrete joys and sorrows, 
its yearnings and delusions, the raptures of union 
and the pangs of separation have nowhere been 
more beautifully delineated. 
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(4) Biography was first written in this era. 

(5) As in the region of religion, so in the 

region of poetry, the spirit of democracy reigned 

supreme in this age. That greatly accounts for 

the springing up of a host of poets and singers 

from the rank and file of the Hindu community- 

(6) Many Hindi words were used by the 

poets of this period. 

• 

It o 

# • 

9 9 

• 4 

ft ft 

i ^■5!; i ” ; 

i — ' \ 

^ • 

ft 't 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ^ 

; i 

j 5113 (.^ f^^5. At 2 

I JiTfpri^Tt ^t® i 

i 5II iiTt i” ; 
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C. Works of Translation between the 
15th and the 17th century. 

1. Krittibas’s Ramayana — Born probably in 
the 1 5th century of a Brahmin family at F ulia, 
a beautiful hamlet in the Nadia District, Krittibas 
was the court-poet of Raja Kansa Narayan, a 
remote ancestor of the present Raja of Tahirpur 
(Rajshahi). fde composed a free and popular 
translation of Valmiki’s Ramayana which 
has excercised a far greater influence upon the 
life and thought of a whole people than the trans- 
lations of Homer’s and Dante’s epics have done in 
European countries. Written in a most simple 
and most musical style, his Ramayana differs 


^ 1 % 

■i) i”— 

from Valmiki’s on many important points and 
bears resemblance with portions of some Puranas 
and Upa-Puranas {Kalika Rarana, Adhyanita 
Ramayna, Adbhut Ramayana and other Rama- 
yanic cycles). Another remarkable point the 
3 
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reader will notice. The pictures of heroism have 
been more b^^autifully painted in Valmiki’s than 
in iCrittibas’s llMnaiHiiia, while the pictures of 
love and tenderness have been more finely depicted 
in Krittibas's than in Valmiki’s Uamaynuji 
This reflects no small credit on Krittibas’s part 
Krittibas lived in the Vaishnava era and no 
wonder he signally failed to preserve the virility 
and sublimity of the original in his own versions 
of some of the heroic episodes of the epic. 

Of other translators of Valmiki’s 
Roghunandan Goswami, is perhaps the best, 
though he is far less popular than Krittibas as a 
poet. 

Specimen of Krittibas’s Poetry. 

sjtfi? 1 

^ WA ^55^1 II 

nrt;« I 

I! 

f^Ti I 

^ifs 3iT:3-t?? II 
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':r< 1 


! -.''i: "''"r ;; 


T’? i 


J C^'T5(c1 11 


7- ri; iT . 




o]T=’-n w.'i <s:^s c^TsifC*^- (!’■ 

2. KasiraiTi Das’s, Mi(-ka'il(a''(da — Kasi- 
ratn Das was born in the i7th century ot a 
Kayastha family at Sningi, a small village in the 
Burdwan District. He immortalised himself by 
translating Vyas's M«liaiih,araln just as Krittibas 


c'ltrtjt:’* fjt i”— ' 

immortalised himself by translating Valmiks’s 
Ramayana. Like Krittibas, he departed from 
the original on many important points, but unlike 
him he succeeded better in the delineation of the 
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pictures of heroism than in the handling of the 
human emotions. His diction is more learned 
than that of Krittibas, but not so learned as to be 
incomprehensible to the common run of people. 
Even the most uncultivated country-folk can 
appreciate and enjoy his poetry. 

The Hamayajia and The Mahahharata have 
found a way into every Hindu home and are 
daily read by millions Even if all other Bengali 
books be destroyed and these two remain, there 
is no cause for suspense as to the future of the 
Bengalis as a race. 

Previous to Kashiram, many minor poets had 
translated portions of Vyas’s Mahahharata. These 
translations are not very beautiful, though it is 
quite probable that some of them furnished 
Kashiram with valuable materials for his 
masterpiece. 


Specimen of His Verse. 

“(:w^ 1%^, ! 

II 
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CiT’l 5T?P, l^’Jlf?|5, £I>I^ I 

"4^’^^, 5j^ II 

^41%® II 

ffg f^fi{?!l vrtft^'t I 

cm 1^1, h?J-%1, ^Tf^sft II 

5 I 5 Ttl^, 3351, C*!!:^ I 

■5ini nts^, ^t7;‘)t II 

3. Of other works of translation between the 
15th and the 17th century, Krishnadas Babaji’s 
Bhaktamul (rendered from Hindi into Bengali 
verse) and Kabi Chandra’s translation of the 
JBhagabat are perhaps the most note-worthy. 
Bhaktamal at least containing fine life-sketches of 
many great saints is very favourite with the 
Vaishnava world. 

D. The Age of Kabikaiikan (from the 
17 th to the middle of the 18th century.) 

f 

Towards the fag end of the Vaishnava period, 
a new note was struck in the realm of Bengali 
poetry. Hitherto the divine love between 
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Radha and Krishna and the character-sketch of 
Sri Gouranga absorbed the attention of the Bengali 
poets. Almost all the gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu Pantheon were either forgotten or thrown 
into the shade. But with the gradual decadence 
of the Chaitanya-cult in the I6th century, the 
order of things underwent a considerable change 
and such mythological and folk gods and goddess 
as Siva, Chandi, Padma etc., became themes of 
Bengali poetry. 

One Madhabacharya of Tribeni in the 
Hugh District first wrote a poem on the goddess 
Chandi. This poem was probably written in 
1579 A. D. As an artistic piece, it is far from 
notable. It appeals but little to the ear and emo- 
tions. Nevertheless, it has a moment all its own. 
It formed later on the neucleuj of one of the most 
magnificent poems in Bengali Literature. That 
poem is Chandi Kanja written either towards 
the close of the 1 6th or in the beginning of the 
1 7th century. Its author Mukundaram Chakra- 
varti, was born propably in the middle of the 
i6th century at Damunya, a beautiful hamlet in 
the Burdwan District. His ancestors had lived 
there for six or seven generations, but he had to 
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take to his heels from that place, being highly 
oppressed by Mahumed Sharif, the-then Collector 
of the Burdwan District, and seek shelter at 
Anraba in the Midnapur District. Here the poet 
was appointed private tutor to the sons of Raja 
Bankra Dev and here he penned his celebrated 
Chandi Kavya, which brought him the distinc- 
tion “ KABiKANKAN ” (The Bangle of a poet) 
as a mark of the Raja’s appreciation of his splen- 
did poetic powers. 

The poem is divided into two parts, the first 
part containing the story of Kalakelu and Fullara, 
and the second that of Dhanapati and Khullana. 
The ruutif in both the parts is the same — to 
depict how the worship of the folk-goddess 
Chandi came into vogue in the country. But the 
beauty of the poem does not consist in its Chandi- 
episode — rather this episode is a limitation of the 
poem. To make the goddess Chandi greatly 
anxious to have her worship celebrated by the 
infidels by showing favours and frowns is to 
depict her like a petty mortal potentate, bent on 
having his hallellujah sung by his people by any 
means, fair e)r foul. But the blame may or may 
not lie with the poet. He might have simply 
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paid a tribute of respect to a long-standing folk- 
tradition or followed his predecessor Madhaba- 
charya. 

Be that as it may, the real beauty of the poem 
consists in a series of fine life-like hearth-side 
pictures of the Arcadian world depicted in the 
two stories with dramatic skill and vigour- 
Kalaketu the fowler, his devoted wife — flowery 
Fullara, Murarisil the hypocrite, Bhanrudatta the 
villaneous rogue, Dhanapati the merchant, his 
co- wives, angelic Khullana and envious Lahana, 
their wicked maid-servant Durbala, Srimanta the 
school-master have been delineated with unfailing 
fidelity to truth. The poet has painted the Hindu 
household in as graphic, life-like a way as possi- 
ble and thrown a flood of light upon the quaint 
manners and customs, current among our remote 
fore-fathers. A realistic novelist of our times — 
Bankim or Rabindranath — has far from excelled 
Kabikankan in the art of portraying faithful 
household pictures. 

Kabikankan’s keen penetration into the in- 
most recesses of the human heart, his great skill 
in describing the sights and sounds of Nature, his 
remarkable power of evoking pity and tenderness 
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are amply mainfest in Chandi Kavya. Just 

note the character-delineations of Bhanrudatta and 

Durbala if not of any one else and you will at 
once get a glimpse into the poet’s vast knowledge 
of the human heart. Read the description of the 
tornado at Kalinga or the description of Kalidaha 

! ^ ^ 

1 I 

1 ^ 

i 

»i1 ^ ? 

! mi 

L^Tstl 

C'Stf’t^ll 1 
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when the goddess manifested herself there and 
you will notice how beautifully he can depict 
Nature. Read the Baramashya of Fullara and 
you will feel how the poet can touch the tenderest 
chords of the heart. 

CUiiuH K(n:ya throws some interesting side- 
light upon the maritime activities of the old Bengali 
people who went to Sweet Ceylon/’ Sumatra and 
other flowering isles ” for mercantile purposes. 

Kabikankan has been very aptly compared 
with ‘‘Dan Chaucer” by our distinguished country- 
man, R. C. Dutt and Mr. E. B. Cowell, an ardent 
admirer of Bengali Literature. Both had a very 
fine ear for the music of verse and both highly 
excelled in the art of story-telling. We reproduce 
below a well-known passage from Clia.ndi- 
Kanja : 
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>!«]^t5I1 "3^1 I! 

^*W?, -H^fs 7\^, 

f?5fyf ^t»t, ^T=H ^®i^t?( C*tt«1, 

5t? '5!:^, f% c*rt^i ^^51, 

5511 I 

n^¥T«r, 

^TIc>I ^tc*f |! 

^si|fn-<P5TT^’-C<^»f. f3[5^ C5JT?-^T C^*f, 

C*tTi:'® C^T‘^15 ! 

fji^^ C^T§1, 

^r:? II 

JJT®5’>T ”3^ f®f«, Rf", 

ff*f ‘f*! TW «Ti:>=l i 

C3[fi® ?fTT<» ^3, 

6’»s^¥ n^3PtC*t I 

♦ * * 

^oi c“(tn» »Ri, W; 

C^JffR ( 
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Shortly after Kabikankan, several minor poets 
arose— Rameswar Bbattacharya, author of 
Sivayana^ and Satyapirer Katha, Ketak Das 
and Kshemananda, joint authors of Manasar 
Bhasauj and Ghanaram Chakravarti, author of 
Bharma Mangal- Of them, Rameswar and 
Ghanaram are scarcely read to-day and Ketak Das 
and Kshemnanda delight only the village-folk 
when during the Puja festivities, their songs are 
sung all over the countryside. The central theme 
of Manamr Bhasau is the introduction of the 
worship of the folk- goddess Manasa and its chief 
charm hangs round the figure of Behula whose 
wifely devotion touches even the most adaman- 
tine heart. 

Summary of the literary characteristics of the 
age of Kabikankan : 

* A minor play of Girish Chandra Ghose — Hara Gouii — 
is paiiiaWy based or\ this poem. 

t Previous and subsequant to Ketak Das and Ksheina- 
nanda Manasar Bhasan was written by many minor poets, 
none of whom attained to any considerable measure of success. 
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( 1 ) Story-telling in verse came into vogue in 
this age. 

(2) Poetry, which was akin to music with the 
Vaishnava poets, almost degenerated into prose 
in the hands of almost all the poets of this age 
save Kabikankan. 

(3) Many Persian and Urdu words were used 
by the poets of this period. That was obviously 
due to the long intimacy between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans. 

E. The Age of Krishnachandra (from 
the middle of the 1 8th to the middle of the 1 9th 
century). 

Krishna Chandra Roy, a forefather of the 
present Maharaja of Nadia, was the Raja of 
Navadwip during the second and third quarters 
of the 1 8th century. Born in 1 7 1 0, he was a 
shrewd politician, an able ruler, a patron of 
learing and a lover of amusements (not usually 
of the refined type). He vras one of the ptincipaf 
actors in the drama of Plassey. Bengali poetry 
received a great impetus at his hands. He died 
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Two great poets — both adherents of the 
Shakta cult* — flourished in Bengal in Krishna- 
chandra’s time — Bharat Chandra Roy arid 
Ramprasad Sen. 

Born probably in 1712 of a Brahmin family 
at Basantapur in the Hugh District, Bharat Chan 
dra aquired, in due course, a through iria?;ery 
over Sanskrit and Persian and was appointed 
court-poet of Maharaj Krishna Chandra in recog- 
nition of his high poetic powers displayed in 
some early performances. Besides Vidyo 
and Annada Man yd, the two keystones of 
Bharat Chandra’s genius, the poet wrote many 
Bengali and Hindi lyrics and rendered Bilhan’s 
Chaura IdanchaHka into Bengali verse-forms. 
Gay and frivolous, cultured and cynical, witty 
and perverse, he embodied in his works all the 
outer elegance and all the inner corruption of a 
decadent aristocratic society. 

Vklya Sundar is a poetical romance, detail- 
ing the love-adventures of a King’s daughter. 
Vararuchi of the Kalidasian era was the first poet 
to handle the Vidya Sundar episode. Krishnaram 

* An ancient Indian cult typifying the destructive prino ; 
in Nature — “Nature red in took and claw.” 
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of Nimta and Poet Ramprasad of Bharat- 
chandra’s time next treated the theme. Bharat- 
chandra derived the ground-work of his plot 
from these poets (specially the latter) and made a 
distinct improvement thereon in handling the 
subject. His work, though retaining many of the 
faults Cl his predecessors, excels theirs in form, 
finish and artistic skill. Attempts have been 
made herein to blacken the fame of the Raj 
family of Burdwah. 

The magic of Bharatchandra’s verse consists 
in its sweet melody. His characterisations of 
Vidya and Sunder and Siva and Annapurna in 
two principal works are occasionally marked by 
a vulgarity which is really repulsive and there 
is occasionally in his works an excess of metaplors 
to which a student of Bengali poetry may take 
a reasonable exception. The amatory episode 
between Vidya and Sundar smacks of rank 
Byronism^: — of ‘nude Venus Pandemos’, if the 

* Certain portions of the poem like 
thtfsrs’s”, 'S are too obscene to r e 

reatl by persons of refined taste. They have no vital connection 
with other parts of the poe n, It is the duty of the liingiya 
Saiiiiya Fansad to see tnat they are not published ia any fui.. re 
ediiiop of the poem. 
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expression be permitted — and the poet’s pen-picture 
of Siva reminds one of a petty trickish juggler. 
Neverthless, Bharat Chandra is a great poet — he 
has imparted a smoothness and elegance to our 


i”— 


tongue which it has always retained. Just mark 
the word-picture of Hira Malini in Vidya Siindar 
or the description of .Annada’s crossing the Ganges 
in Ananda Mangal and you will at once be 
struck by the delicacy and beauty of his verse - 
music. 

Description of Hira Malini. 

fr?lT? I 
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SIT^ “ncsi I 

^1%, ^U5f tf®, ^?ti ??:5i ii 

g:5l ^tsfl 5^1, Jit'll I 

f?:5r^ ^tft ii 

^Tf%^ >2f»W I 

^1?:^ ^^1, '®v5i, ®it7:i II 

f^§1 C#T§1 m 'sS ^tr.H ^^ 551 % I 
f^itr.^ ’IB, 11 

^rff5?rl c«^T?i 1 

^ 15 ^ ^1 ’it?:^ wt?i II 

51^ 5|^ ^fS. ■g^l ?t'5 I 
^fiir.'s C^it ^T^1 II 

The wording is as exquisite as the brush- 
power ! Bharat Chandra has accomplished with 
his pen what a mas ter painter might achieve with 
the hair-pecil. His Chanra Paiichasika is a fine 
piece of metrical translation and his lyrics have a 
lilt, ‘go’ and touch which is a rare thing in the 
old Bengali poetry. 

Some lines of Bharatchandra have passed into 
household expressions : 

^iftf 

*rti^ 
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Traces of the Mahomedan influence upon him 
are distinctly discernible in his ideas and vocabu- 
lary. 

Maharaj Krishna Chandra conferred upon him 
the title ‘ Kabi Gunakar.’ He expired in 1760. 

His reputation is under a cloud now owing to 
the aversion of the modern educated mind for the 
subtle and persistent odour of decaying morals 
and dying faith pervading his greatest work. 

Ramprasad Sen was born of a Vaidya family 
at Kumarhati near Halisaher in 24 Perganas in the 
first quarter of the 18th century. He was a 
genuine devotee and was patronised by Maharaj 
Krishna Chandra for his beautiful poetical gifts. 
His descendants are still alive. It is said that 
while serving as a clerk in a Zeminderi estate, he 
filled his office- books with songs about the goddess 
Kali, which attracted the notice of the Zeminder 
when supervl.sing the office-work and filled him 
with high admiration so much so that he granted 
him a pension of Rs. 30 per month and asked 
him to write more and more of such songs. He 
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wrote three long poems — Viiija Suiular, Kali 
Kn'tan and Krtsh-ia Klrtan — but his reputation 
as a poet does not rest thereon. There are no 
doubt occasional touches of fine poetry in them — 
in songs like 

fwt;'® "ailTyf!’’ — but these can hardly undo the 
unpleasant effects produced by the preponderence 
of Sanskrit words and the excess of metaphors 
therein. 

Ramprashad’s fame as a poet rests on his 




songs about the goddess Kali*, many of which 
have passed indo household expressions in Bengal. 
Ramprasad has humanised the age old conception 
of the goddess with her eternal cosmic war-dance 
and sung of her loving kindness in simple and 
deep tones. Though a Shakta, his songs are 
pervaded out and out by a warm Vaishnava spirit. 

* A feiTial“ form of the Deity (perionifying Kala or the 
all- iesi'oying Tice). “Thou 'Tiiue’ the All-Destroyer!” 
( Vivekananda). 
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Marked by a warm religious ecstacy, a deep phi- 
losophical tone and a sweet simplicity of expres- 
sion, these notes when trilled with “full-throated 
ease ” inspire both the singer and the listener with 
feelings of deep reverence and joy and transport 
them for the time being into 

“ Regions mild of calm and serene air 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
which men call Earth.” 

There are people who wish to hear a song of 
Ramprashad ere they depart for the country from 
whose bourne no traveller returns. 

Below is given a free translation of one of his 
songs.# — Will such a day ever come when tear- 
drops will trickle down the pupil of the eye as 
1 shall cry ‘Tara’ Tara’; when the lotus of the 
heart will burst into blossom, the darkness of the 
mind disappear and I shall roll on the earth crying 
always on the name of Tara ; when all distinctions 
and all pangs of the heart will be things of the 
past; Oh, the formIes.s Tara, who is more than 
a hundred Vedas, will be my lot ; 

‘slid’ ‘^Tid’ 
slid «H1 !” 
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Sri Ramprasad proclaims : The Mother is 
present in every vessel. Look, blind eyes, at the 
Mother, the Night-dispeller v/ho dwells in night. 

The similes employed by Ramprasad are very 
commonplace and as such, very effective. The 
ethical value of his songs is not small. They 
enjoin strict self-discipline as the way to salva- 
tion. They have gone to the heart of the people 
and are enjoyed by the peasants and the pandits 
alike. 

Sister Nivedita compared Ramprasad with 
Blake Maharaj Krishna Chandra honoured Ram- 
prasad with the distinction ‘ Kabiranjan ’ (‘ Enter- 
tainer of Poets’). 

Ramprasad died in 1 775. 

After Ramprasad, Durgadas Mukerji wrote 
Dur(ja Bhakti Tar a ng ini, a poem of some merit 
and Ram Basu (1786 — 1828), Kamala Kanta 
(1800 — }), Ram Dulal (1 785 — 1851), Raghu 
Nath (1750 — 1836), Antony Firingi, Raja Ram 
Krishna, Dasarathi Roy* (1804 — 1857) and a 

* His Panchali or books of songs narrating many episodes 
of T/ie Ramayana, The Mahabharata and the Puranas have 
a wide currency in Bengal. Some of these songs are very 
sweet and make a fine appeal to the heart, but the majority 
have the air of vulgarity about them. 
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host of Other singers sang songs about the goddess 
Kali. Of these singers, Kamalakanta is the best, 
occasionally approaching Rampiasad as regards 
the divine beauty of his songs. One of his melo- 
dious songs runs as follows — 

5<i‘i m I 

T5, w (yiVA II 

JTsrfJT 

About this time, many fine erotic songs 
were writteen by Ramnidhi Roy (1741 — 1834) 
and attempts were made by a band of singers to 
revive Vaishiiava lyrics again. Ram Basu, Haru 
Thakur (1738 — 1813), Rashu and Nrisinha, 
Nityananda Das Vairagi, Jajneswari, Bhoia 
Maira, Ramrup Thakur, Krishna Kamal Gos- 
wami (181 0 — 1 888) and many other singers sprang 
up about this time and sang songs about Radha 
and Krishna. Of these singers, Krishnakamal is 
byond doubt the most remarkable. One of his 
songs is reproduced here. — 
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"siTW 

r,5f-»(l ftfc?! C’tTnm C^T»IT?i ! 

5^1331 5r?:w ^^51 m 

‘Of ‘c^f 11 

^TCW 51? 

^Tpq ®i®Tf’isfl ?f^ 5f? 7 \^ 

{ ) 5Jtf? ^?5t?, C^?! ftfC? 51? 

515 515 ?f^ C¥f^^T? dm I 
C? 5Tff f^iff^l C^-Ti^ M5f 
C51 c^5,' #ffwr,? ?f3i &tw 

( ?^^? ) fetr.W? 5iTi;?r iTff 

^ cm &rf! C?T? 5?? ll” 

We shall notice his works more fully when 
dilating on the indegenous plays of Bengal. 

A revised summary of the literary characteris- 
tics of the age of Krishna Chandra : 

( 1 ) It was more an age of songs and lyrics 
than one of story-telling. 

(2) The poetry of this period hears marks of 
conflicts between the Valshnavas and the Shaktas. 
Even a poet like Ramprasad did not hesitate to 
fling abuses on the Vaishnaveis. 
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(3) Touches of obscenity vitiate the writings 
of the greatest poet of the age. 

(4) An inordinate love of metaphors in two 
principal poets of the period strikes even the most 
casual reader of their poems. 

(5) Many fresh Mahomedan words and ideas 
were imported into the writings of the mouth- 
piece of the age. 

(6) An attempt was made to revive the Valsh- 
nava lyrics. 

F. The Modern Period 

( from the middle of the 19ch century up to the 
present day. ) 

The British period in Indian history commenced 
from the year 1761, but it was not till the first 
quarter of the 19th century that western education 
began to make headway among the people of 
Bengal. It was about this time that the great 
educationist David Hare with the help of the 
great religious reformer Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
started the Hindu College at Calcutta to teach 
English Literature and Western science to Hindu 
boys and it was also about this time that three 
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noble-hearted missionaries Carey, Marshman and 
ward set up a college and a printing press at 
Serampur and issued a vernacular journal — 
Samachar Darpaii. A new era in Bengali Litera- 
ture dawned at this time and all-round epoch- 
making changes were effected in our life and 
letters by the fusion of the Eastern and Western 
culture. A splendid prose literature with different 
branches owed its inception during the middle of 
the 1 9th century, and the composition of dramas, 
epics and lyrics upon the basis of an intelligent 
assimilation of the best ideals of the Orient and 
the Occident commenced from this time. 

I. The first Bengali poet that sprang up in 
the beginning of the l9th century was Iswar 
Chandra Gupta, ‘a sort of Indian Rebelais’. Born 
of a Vaidya family at Kanchrapara in 24-Perganas 
in 1 d 1 I . he wrote poems on a wide variety of 

i” I 

subjects — moral, spiritual and social themes, 
Love, Nature, fight between the English and the 
Sikhs and was regarded for some time as ‘‘a 
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grand Napoleon in the realm of rhyme.” Most 
of these performances save a few epigrams (like 
’ll 

are 

scarcely read to-day, and if despite this disparag- 
ing fact, Iswar Chandra looms as a considerable 
literary figure before us, it is because of his con- 
nection with Bankim Chandra and Dinabandhu 
and of his splendid journalistic venture — Sa:/lcyd 
1^ r a r a kar — at the early stage of Bengali prose 
literature. His prose-writings (specially, biogra- 
phies of the old Bengali poets) are decidedly more 
beautiful than his metrical effusions- 

The poet died in 1858. 

2. Rangfalal Banerji was a poet of far 
higher order than Iswar Chandra Gupta. Born 
in 1826 of a Brahmin family at Bakulia in the 
Hugh District, he was educated at the Hugh 
College and acquired mastery over many Indian 
dialects and three or four European languages. 
He wrote three poems — i admiui. Karma JJebi 
and Sura Sundari — on the splendid heroism and 
self-sacrifice of the Mediaeval Rajputs and of these, 
Fadmini is the most inspiring, being written in a 
fiery style from beginning to end. Rangalal’s 
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Kanchl Kaheri^ a narrative poem describing the 
glory of the god Jagannath and Kumar Samhhaby 
being a metrical translation of Kalidas’s immortal 
epic, are both readable poems. Rangalal was 
perhaps the first poet to sing of the glory of '' The 
mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty’’ in our tongue. 
He died in 1886 . 

A free translation of one of his most stirring 
songs is given below : 

Who is there that wishes to live after the loss 
of liberty. Say, who will put on the shackles of 
slavery ? To be a slave is like living in millions 
of hells. There is heavenly bliss even in a day’s 
freedom. 

^ ^ ^ 

So, let us march on to the battle-field without 
delay. None are so blessed as he who sacrifices 
his life for the good of the mother-country. 

3 j Krishna Chandra jvjajunidar, author 
of Sadva^^ Satak and Harischandra Mitra, author 
of Nirbasita Sita (Sita in her exile) were two 
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note-worthy though minor poets of the period. 
Sadvah Saiak contains a century of fine didactic 
poems (some of which are translations from the 
poems of Hafej) and Nirfjaf<iia Siia abounds in 
many touching lines. 

The following is the English rendering of 
some well-known epigrammatic lines of Krishna 
Chandra : 

“ Can a man who is ever happy be ever alive 
even by mistake to the sufferings of the distressed ? 
How will he, who has never been bitten by the 
snake, feel how much pain is caused by poison?^ 

“ Seeing pricks, why do you desist from 
phlucking the lotus ? Can happiness be attained 
on earth without suffering? ”1 

Mention is also due to some select poems of 
Jadugopai Chattopadhyaya — jVldra, Janmiddin- 
mi — which have the ring of real poesy about them. 

4. We next pass on the Honied Voice of the 
Bengali Muse”! — “ the mighty-mouthed inventor 

? 

+ r 

^ r 
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of harmonies,” “ the God-gifted organ-voice of 
Bengal.” Born in 1824 of a respectable Kayastha 
family of Sagardari in the District of Jessore, 
Madhusudan Dutt passed the Junior Scholarship 
Eixamination from the Hindu College, then “ the 
nurse of all great wist” in 1842 and under the 
influence of Richardson and De Rozio, became 
a Christian in the year following. He prose- 
cuted futher studies at the Bishop's College till 
1R47, when he went to Madras in the role of a 
sub editor of a journal. Here he acquired mastery 
over several European and Indian languages and 
published two English poems. The Caitilce Lady 
and Vi^onti of the Ta^i recounting the story of 
Sanjukta and Prithwiraj in the one and dwelling 
on the love of Radha and Krishna in the other. 
These juvenile excursions in the Parnassus called 
forth high admiration both in India and the United 
Kingdom. A critic in The Athenemn went so 
far as to remark that The Captive Lady contained 
passages which “ neither Scott nor Byron would 
have been ashamed to own.” After eight years’ 
‘stay in Madras, Madhusudan came back to 
Calcutta and made a name by translating the 
play Knistal.n.H into English with singular ability 
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and elegance in 1858, when the-then Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal and other distinguished 
Europeans were expected to see the play repres- 
ented on the Belgachi]j(ia Stage. He now perceived 
how poor was Bengali Literature in dramas and 
produced two plays in Bengali — Sarmintha and 
Padmabaii — which were successfully staged. 
After this, under the kind patronage of Maharaja 
Sir Jatindramohan Tagore, he produced two 
epics in blank verse — Tilottama Scunbhab Kacya 
and Meanad Badh Kaoya — ol which the latter 
is worthy of being placed by the magnificient 

CWR ifs! 

epics of Homer, Dante and Milton in point of sub- 
lime music, luxuriant similes and grandeur of 
inner conception. -y 

Meghnad Badh appeared with a Highly appre- 
ciative fore-word by “a real B. A." — Poet Hem 
Cha.ndra Banerji. It was at first very coohy 
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received by a section of orthodox pandits who 
did not relish any innovation in diction at all. 
An anonymous writer » went so tar as to write a 
parody of it (‘ in The Amrita 

Bazd.r Falrika, then a vernacular journal. But 
as time rolled on, the croaklngs of these critics 
were silenced and the poem became universally 
popular. Rabindra nath was not a great admirer 
of the poem in his juvenile days, but his opinion 
has now undergone a radical change (Vide his 
Reminiscenes). 

Story of Meghnad Badh Kavya : 

Ravana, King of Lanka (Ceylon), steals Sita, 
wife of Rama, from the Dandaka forest in South- 
ern India. Ram and Lakshmana with their troops 
build a bridge over the sea and cross over to 
Lanka where a titanic struggle ensues. The 
sons and brothers of Ravana one after another 
lead the fight and die. Meffhiuid Badh Kaoya 
depicts the fall of Meghnad, the most powerful 
of Ravana’s sons, in their struggle. As a warrior, 
Me^ad is superior to Rama and his brother. He 


* Jagadbanclhu Bhadra. 
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repulsed them before in warfare. If he can go 
out to the battle after propitiating the God of 
Fire in the temple of Nikumbhila, he becomes by 
virtue of a boon of that God, quite invincible. 
He defeated even the god of thunder in a battle. 
But his superior heroism does not avail him much 
at this mom nt. As a consequence of his espous- 
ing an unholy cause, the gods go against him and 
send the goddess Maya* in the aid of Lakshmana 
who brings about his fall in the temple of Nikum 
bhila before he can become invincible by propiat- 
ing the Fire-God. 

“ Love virtue ; she alone is free 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 

Or, if virtue feeble were 

Heaven itself would stoop to her.” (Milton.) 

That is the kenote of the epic and the poet 
has evinced magnificent skill in the character - 
sketches of the dramatic ferHunae and word- 
pictures of Heaven. Hell, the city of Lanka, the 

ocean, the forest of Dandanka etc. Pramila, the 
heroine of the epic, with her tender and heroic 

■* “ A celestial maiden personifying tlie active wili of the 
creator of the Universe.^’ 
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qualities is a distinct creation of Madhusudan. 
The description of her self-immolation on the, 
funeral pyre of her husband is extremely touching. 
Many passages of Meghnad Hadli are in the lips 
of every cultured Bengali. Here is one such 
passage — the poet pays homage herein to the 
Father of Sanskrit Poetry : 

WT^l, 

I 

siC^Ts?^, 

^ !— C5 C^C^T, 

»fT?l 

1^1% ^Tf^, '^fsj f 


5 
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^rr^n, 

fm^ ^t^i ; cat’ll ’tr^ 

( ffi? ^fsi stTif fw.^ 

f *11, ^2}^, m i” 

The central plot of the epic is taken from 
strictly Oriental sources — from Valmiki and 
Krittibas (specially the latter), but its ideas, 
imagery and outer design are occasionally adapted 
from Occidental poets like Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Tasso and Milton. In the words of Dr. B. N. 
Seal, it is “ a splendid Parian monument of trans- 
parent classic art built on oriental foundations, a 
stately Pantheon on the site of a Pagoda," No 
other work in Bengali Literature is so redolent of 
the wealth and aroma of different pasture-lands of 
pioetry — of “ the scholar’s flavour of literary remi- 
niscence” as Pattison puts it. The study of 
Meghnad Badh like that of Paradise Lost is “the 
last reward of consummated scholarship ” 

Meghnad Badh was closely followed by two 
farces, which had the saving merit of being free 
from any taint of vulgarity. Birangana or a vol- 
ume pf fine “ Heroic Epistles ” in the manner of 
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Ovid, Brajangatui, a volume of charming lyrics 
describing the heart-pangs of Radha when separ- 
ated from Krishna and Krishnakumari a powerful 
tragedy delineating the sad lot of an unhappy 
Rajput princess, were written shortly after. 
Krish nakamari was played with great scenic pomp 
and eclat at the early stage of the Bengali theatre. 

Madhusudan set out for England in 1862 to 
study for the bar, and after five years’ sojourn in 
Europe, came back to Calcutta as a barrister. 
While in Europe, he wrote for the first time in 
our language, a volume of Sonnets on a variety 
6f themes — Hindu festivities, mythological charac- 
ters, ancient classical, Bengali and Continental 
poets, natural phenomena, friends... — which de- 

I 

'Si 
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serve to be placed by the best sonnets of Shakes- 
peare, Milton and \!V ordsworth by virtue of 
their intrinsic excellence. One of his sonnets — 
“ffirjsjst” — is an eloquent expression of feelings for 
die loss of freedom of his homeland. Madhusu- 
dan could not rise to eminence in the legal profes- 
sion and died a most miserable death in a chari- 
table hospital — a fact for which every Bengali 
ought to hang down his head in shame. Before 

1 “” ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 
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Kis death, he wrote a Bengali prose translation of 
Homer’s Iliad and a half finished Bengali drama — 
Mayakanan-'whxcAi bear marks of a completely 
spent-up genius. 

Madhusudan’s great benefactor, Pandit Iswar 
Vidynsagai*. is reported to have exclaimed on 
receiving the news of his expiry 

(Bengal’s Sun of glory has set). 
Hem and Nabin mourned his loss in moving- 
elegies and Bankim, while paying a tribute to his 
Promethean genius in the columns of the Batiga 
Barsan called on his countrymen to unfurl the 
banner of nationalism with the word “ MADHU- 
SUDHAN ” inscribed thereon. His friends and 
admirers raised a memorial over his grave with 
the epitaph written by himself before his expiry 

rifw m f 

4 
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engraved on it. His birth centenary was celebrated- 
last year in Calcutta under the auspices of Bengal 
Academy of Literature. 

Madhusudan s contribution to our language 
is simply unique. He invented a language of his 
own, rich in assonance and consonance, and 
produced the greatest epic in our literature, intro- 
duced Sonnets and Heroic Epistles and laid 
the foundation of the modern Bengali drama. It 
is extremely doubtful whether Bengali Literature 
would have burst forth into signal splendour to- 
day, if Madhusudan had not infused a lava flood 
of energy and inspiration into it more than half a 
century ago. Modhusudan like Milton was ‘an 
alien conqueror.’ His influence on the destinies 
and history of our literature might be compared 
to the achievement of Napoleon while he was 
winning the victories that changed the map of 
Europe. He could not change the character of a 
people, nor perpetuate his dynasty. But nothing 
is as it would have been without him.’’ 

It is in Madhusudan’s writings chat we first 
meet with that virile and all-round influence of 
the Western Literature upon the Eastern, an 
influence which has shaped the destiny and 
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guided the tendencies of the Bengali language and 
has been instrumental in its phenomenally rapid 
development. 

Behari Lai Chakravarti, under whose 
influence Rabindranath himself came for some 
time, saw the light at Nimtala (Calcutta) in 1S33. 
Educated at the Sanskrit College in his youth, 
he wrote several volumes of lyrics of which 
Saradu Maiigai is an acknov/Isdged masterpiece. 
Marked by a tender intermingling of soft words 
and ‘sweet fancy’, this poem is a beautiful offering 
at the shrine of 

Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 

With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 

Of human thought or form.” 

Dr. B. N. Seal, so excellent a judge on literary 

^tc«( ^i, 
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matters, calls this poem ‘a Bengali version of a 
phantasmagory that should combine the two vis- 
ions Alastor and Epipschydion in one.” Sarada 
Mangal abounds in many charming descriptions 
of natural scenes and is written from begining to 
end in a flowing, musical style. Rabindranath 
had, in all probability, this poem in view when he 
wrote Manas Sundari, Manas Vraman and 
Valvtiiki Pratioa. 

Beharilal died in 1 894. 

His description of the Himalayas : 

f% .ii?5 ! 

f^?«i sit^i I! ” 

6. Hemchandra Banerji, the great nation- 
al poet, was bom in 1 838 of a poor Brahmin 
family at Gulita in the Hugli District and having 
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graduated from the Presidency College In 1859, 
served for some time as a professor of the Sans- 
krit College and in other educational institutions. 
He then passed the B. L Examination and began 
to practise in the Calcutta High Court where he 
soon made a name for himself. He acted for a 
long time as Senior Government Pleader and 
having lost his eyes in old age, passed away in 
1903 in the midst of great distress. 

Hem Chandra’s maiden poetical efforts ChUiia 
Taraugiiil and Birhaliu Karya^ though of little 
moment at present, betokened a bright future. 
Among his later works, Vrlira Sanhci)\ an epic 
in 24 cantos, several volumes of lyrics, epigrams 
and translations from foreign poets — the epic and 
volumes of lyrics will hand down the poet’s name 
to distant generations. 

Vritm Sanhar is written almost on the same 
plan as Madhusudan’s lleglinad JBadh Kavya. 
The central stories and keynotes of both the epics 
bear remarkable resemblance and Hem Chandra’s 
pen-pictures of such principal characters as Vritra, 
Rudrapir, Indra, Jayanta and Sachi remind one of 
Madhusudan's word-portraits of Ravana, Meghnad, 
Rama, Lakshmana and Sita with slight variations. 
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There cannot be the least doubt that Hemchandra 
was considerably Indebted to Madhusudan for the 
execution of the general plan of the epic, though 
in fairness it should be plainly admitted that he 
has got the better of his master in depicting pic- 
tures of moral grandeur. The description of the 
debate of gods in the infernal r- gion i (renilnding 
one of the debate of the fallen angels in Pande 
monium) and the description of the self-sacrifice 
of Dadhichi for the welfare of gods are \ simply 
magnificent, but certain cantos of the epic require 
lopping off, if it is to take an artistic shape. 1 he 
introduction of rhyme — “wretched and lame 
meeter” as Milton puts it — in some cantos (speci- 
ally cantos III, and XI) is not at all in harmony 
with the general grandeur and sublimity of the 
epic The lyrical works of Hem Chandra contain 
stirring patriotic poems, poems on natural phenome- 
na, love, the current problems of the day and the 
dark episodes of the poet’s own life. Like Milton’s, 
his poem on his blindness touches the tenderest 
chord of the heart and his Bharat Sangit (The Song 
of Ind) is a magnificent war-chant and should be 
^‘sung with the throat of the whirl wind.” Al- 
most all civilized and semi-civilized countries of 
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the world are free ; should India, the home of a 
‘‘ a civilization older than the oldest known to 
history,” alone remain under a foreign yoke ? 
That is the burden of the song. 

The epigrams of the poet are free from coarse- 
ness and are, on the whole, entertaining. 

Hem Chandra’s metrical translations of Dry- 
den’s AJf'xander's Feast, Pope’s Eloisa to Ahelard, 
'Qixsiy^s Progress of Poesy, Shelley’s Skylark andi 
Longfellow’s Psalm of life are finely done, 
though the same remark does not apply to his 
Bengali versions of Shakespear’s Tempest and 
PLomeo Juliet, which, though occasionally inspired 
by fine touches of poetry, fall far short of his 
genius. These Bengali versions were sent to 
Strat-ford-on-Avon when the Great Shakespeare 
Jubilee was celebrated amid unique international 
demonstrations, three hundred years after the 
Enchanter’s birth. His metrical adaptation of 
Dante’s Inferno^ though of a fragmentary nature, 
is not a sorry piece of work after all. 

On the whole. Hem Chandra is a magnificent 
figure in the realm of Bengali poetry. The emo- 
tional intensity of a Shelley and the finished grace 
of a Pope or a Bharatchandra are interfused in his 
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works with the sweet simplicity of a Kabikankam 
Bengal will ever reckon in him one of her greatest 
national poets. 

7. Nabin Chandra Sen was a poet of the 
same rank as Hem Chandra Banerji. Born in 
1846 of a respect a’olef Vaidya family at Nayapara 
in the District of Chittagong, *' meet nurse for a 
poetic child,” he passed the F. A. Eixamination 
from the Presidency Colle:;e and graduated from 
the General Assembly’s Institution in 1868 and 
having passed the Civil Service Examination, then 
held in India, became a Deputy Magistrate. His 
strong sense of justice and sturdy independence of 
character often brought him into collision with the 
Anglo-Indian officialdom, but his reputation in the 
eyes of his countrymen was thereby greatly 
enhanced. He died in 1909. 

The very first work of Nabinchandra Abakas. 
jRaiijini, a volume of lyrics, made it apparent that 
a great poet had arisen in the country and the 
great Bengali novelist and ciitic Bankim Chandra 
at once took notice of the fact in the columns of 
his famous journal Banga Darsan. Pitrihin 
Jubak, Bidhaba Kamini, Arya, Kirtinasay Mich- 
ael Madhusudaii Butt are some of the well- 
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known poems of this volume. This work was 
followed by Falasir Jnddha.. (The Battle of 
Plassey) which simply took the literary world by 
storm. In Dr. Seal’s opinion ‘“Babu Navin 
Chandra Sen’s Battle of Plassey* is an epic con- 
ceived and executed in the, latest fashion but one, 
i.e. in the form of a metnco-historical romance. 
As such it deals in the modern non-mythological 
manner with a momentous theme that is closely 
interwoven with the imagination and the sympa- 
thies of the nation, and of course illustrates the 
pictorl4al-musical style that appertains to the 
romantic school.” The more remarkable of its 
passages — specially the debate of the Bengali 
chiefs including Rani Bhowani of Nator in the 
Palace of Jagat Seth, the description of Clive’s* 
mental agony before the battle, the description of 
the fight, the laments of Mohan Lai — are i^ the lips 
of every lover of Bengali poetry. Rangamati, a 
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romantic poem containing some fine Tandscape- 
delineations was published next and then followed 

in quick succession the three religions poems 

Kurukshetra, Bainataka and P^’a?;«s-which 
constitute together the Mahabharata of the modern 
era. The keynote of these poems is the rearing 
up of a compact Indian nation on the firm basis 
of a Catholic religion — a religion which knows no 
distinction of caste and creed, which finely harmo- 
nises the, ideals of Jnan (knowledge), Karma 
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(Action) and Bhakti i^Love) and which has for Its^ 
ultimate end the establishment of Universal 
Brotherhood among Mankind. A grand idea, an 
epic conception, is it not ? We reproduce below 
the remarks of Dr. Seal on Raicataka : 

‘‘ Babu Navin Chandra Sen’s Raivataka is the 

epic of the Hindu religious revival The grandeur 

of the situation fails description. A dim pre- 
historic vista, — a hundred surging peoples and 
mighty kingdoms, in that dim light, clashing and 
warring with one another like emblematic ...ragons 
and crocodiles and griffins on some Afric shore, 
— a dark poly-theistic creed and inhuman poly- 
theistic rites, — the astute Brahmin priest, fomen- 
ting eternal disunion by planting distinctions of 
caste, of creed and of political government on the 
basis of Vedic revelation, — the lawless brutality 
of the tall blonde Aryan towards the primitive, 
dark skinned, scrub-nosed children of the soil — 
.the Kshatriya’s star, like a huge comet brandish- 
ed in the political sky, casting a pale glimmer 
over the land, — the wily Brahmin priests, jealous 
of the Kshatriya ascendancy, entering into an 
unholy compact with the non-Aryan Naga and 
Dasyu hordes, and adopting into the Hindu 
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Pantheon the Ausric gods of the latter, the trident 
-bearing Mahadeo, with troops of demons fleeting 
at his beck, or that frenzied goddess of war, the 
hideous Kali, with her necklace of skulls, — the 
non- Aryan Nagasand Dasyus crouching in the hilly 
jungles and dens like the fell beasts of prey, and 
i^l.(t|i#, t|j^ ”of the half divine 

legigijiar, Krishna, V&iKnu, the Lord of the 
g^des tbtfHl^,%ny9^eriou3 visions and 
phantasms, unfurling, in the fulness of his des- 
tiny, the flag of a Universal religion of Vaishna- 
vism which was to hurl down the Brahmin priest- 
hood and their cruel Vedic ritualism, and to 
establish in their place the Kingdom of God in 
Mahabharata, one vast Indian Empire, a realised 
Universal Brotherhood embracing Aryan and non- 
Aryan in bonds of religious, social and politlced 
unity ; — a grand design, a scenic pomp, an antique 
as well as modern significance like this, what 
national epic can show } ” 

Amitava, a beautiful religious poem on the 
life and teachings of Lord Buddha, was produced 
next, and then after some minor poems (including 
one on the life and teachings of Christ) followed*. 
Amritava, a poem whose hero is Lord Gauranga.- 
6 
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Amur Jihan (My Life) and Fralaser Patra 
(Letters from Abroad) are two principal prose- 
works of the poet of which both are interesting, 
though one should very much wish that the auto- 
biography were free from all touches of egotism 
. which occasionally disfigure it. 

Of all Bengali poetsr Nabin CWidta baa sn^- 
ceeded beat in the imptrtingc^ a poetic inapiration 

ii^ the aubtle {n^enu of relish and he ia 

the most successful ol poets in dwelling, in a picto- 
rial-musical style, on a modern historical theme that 
is closely inter-woven with the imagination and 
sympathies of a nation. Barring Byron’s Childe 
Marold, which contains a powerful description of 
the battle of Waterloo, one does not come across 
in the contemporary world-literature a long poem 
which treats a modern historical theme with as 
much felicity as The Battle of Plassey. Nabin- 
chandra’s verse-melody does not possess the epic 
dignity of Madhusudan’s diction — the sublimity & 
majesty of his ‘sphere-harmony’, nor does it possess 
the volcanic strength and ‘energy divine’ of Hem- 
chandra’s best lines. Let us take it for what it is. 
If the word-music of Modhusudan be compared 
to the reverberating roll of the boundless ocean 
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and that of Hemchandra to the tumultous noise 
of a mighty river, that of Nabinchandra may be 
compared to the murmur and murmuring sound’ 
of a rushing hill-stream. It has a swing, a rush, 
a haunting musical vibration which is a rare thing 
in our literature. 

8. Rabindranath Tagore, ‘the Poet Laur- 
eate of Asia,’ was born in 1 860 of the illustrious 
Tagore family of Calcutta. Having lost his 
mother in his boyhood and being the youngest 
son of his father, Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, 
he was not brought up in the usual way but was 
trained under the direct supervision of his father 
To the father’s influence may be traced that pas- 
sionate longing for spiritual communion and that 
tendency to retirement and seclusion which mark 
out the son in such a singular manner. Rabin- 
dranath accompanied his father on a long and 
extensive tour in Northern India, the Himalayas 
and thus imbibed a warm eind ardent love of 
Nature, At the age of fourteen, he produced a 
musical opera Vahniki Prativa (The Genius 
Valmiki), which was successfully staged in his 
Calcutta residence. At the age of seventeen, he 
■^went to England to study for the bar and^r^^ 
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English Literature for some time under John, 
^afterwards Lord) Morley. He came back to 
India after a year (not, fortunately for the world,, 
as a barrister !) and produced shortly after. Say, - 
dhya Sangit (The Songs of Sunset), which though 
not a brilliant performance in itself, foreshadows 
some salient traits of his later works — intense 
subjectivity of tone, occasiional oboCuriiy of 
vision and fine simplicity of diction. This work 
Was followed by I’ravat Saugli (The Songs of 
Sunrise) which is marked by a greater measure 
of criticism of life than there is in the earlier work, 
a higher metaphysical grasp and intellectualism, 
a greater objectivity as manifested in a newly 
developed capacity for the imaginative repropuc- 
tion of the alien and outer phases of Nature’s 
life’’ (Dr. Seal). £rakritir l^aruhodhf Chhahi 
o (?«», Kari o Komal, Manasi, Sonar Tari, 
Chitra, Chaitali, Kaiha, Katgana, Kshanika, 
Sisn, Naihedya, Kheya^^Jxitanjali and a host of 
other works in poetry and prose (totalling about 
! 50) were published afterwards one after another, 
whddr went on dhhancing the popularity of the 
poet. One remarkable fact should be noted here. 
When Ralrindranath attained his thirtieth year, his. 
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father made over the charge of his estate to him. 
This took him from the ‘sweet city of dreanuag 
spires’ to Selaidaha, a beautiful place on thePadma 
in d^e District of Nadia where he passed long 
periods of loneliness and seclusion drinking 'the 
honey-heavy dew’ of Nature’s beauty. This also 
furnished him with a golden opportunity to study 
men and manners in rural areas, which stood 
him in good stead in writing short stories. In 
i 9 1 1 , a grand public meeting was held in Calcutta 
under the auspices of Bengal Academy of Litera 
Jure to celebrate the occasion of his completing 
the fiftieth year and men like Dr. B. N. Seal, 
Dr. J. C. Bose, Dr. P. C. Ray and Ramendra 
Sundar Tribedi took part in the function. Valu- 
able presents were made to him on the occasion. 
The poet successively edited several high-class 
monthlies — The Bharati, The Balak, The Sadhor- 
vn, and The Banga Barsan — with conspicuous 
ability and became the recipient of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1914 by publishing his 
epoch-making Oitanjah (or Song Offerings) 
which brought him unique ovation from all quar- 
ters of the globe. A new chapter in his career 
•opened from this time and honour and hcHttage 
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that he has been receiving since then from both 
the hemisphers might well excite the envy of any 
great king, emperor or man of letters in any 
period of the world’s history. It is ‘roses, roses, 
all the way. With myrtle mixed in my path like 
mad.’ The poet’s dream of youth has been rea- 
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Used. He has secured a place for his mother- 
tongue in the world’s republic of letters. 

During the Swadeshi Movement, Rabindra- 
nath was a great apostle of Indian nationalism. 
He then produced many patriotic poems, songs 
«nd political pamphlets which stirred the country 
from comer to comer. One of his political pampk 
Jets penxttd at that time — &tco:dei-hi Somaj — 
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advocates a form of Non-co-operation which is 
now associated with the name of Mahamta 
Gandhi. The idea of Non-co-operation finds vent 
in one of his songs also of the Swadeshi period 
“f^^Tft* ^^5 ^5? 5” — which taboos the moderate 
policy of mendicancy and maps out a programme 
of self-help. We reproduce the song below. 
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A1 most all the national boycotts, urged by the 
Congress in the palmy days of Non-co-operation, 
have been fore-shadowed herein. The world- 
wide recognition of the poet’s genius widened the 
range of his sympathies and made him feel for the 
welfare not of his countrymen alone but of huma- 
nity at large; and the last world-war impressed 
upon him the imperative necessity of repudiating 
the cult of patriotism as a fruitful source of con- 
flicts between different races and nationalities. 

sticlka I 

‘‘A trade of barbarians” — Napoleon on 
war. "War is only trade on a larger scale 
; the ambitious and powerful trade with the 
happiness of the peoples — Tolstoi. 
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The poet is now preaching the gospel of universal 
love which he thinks the worM badly needs for 
the promotion of peace among the warring nations. 
This message had been preached by the great 
Russian Count Leo Tolstoi long before, 

and another great world-thinker Romain Rolland 
has also preached it in recent times. It would be 
a good thing for humanity if Instead of the League 
of Nations founded by Wilson {which Tagore 
once aptly “y-clept” ‘‘The League of Robbers - a 
convention of great writers and thinkers of all parts 
of the world were annually held to discuss and 
give effect to the message. The world of fact 
is first born in the world of Imagination and what 
wonder universal peace would be established, if 
the writings of all great poets and thinkers vib- 
rated with the message of Universal love ? 

Next to the cultivation of literature, the^Jorest- 
school of Bolpur — Santlniketan (The Home of 
Peacel as it is called — absorbs the greatest 
amount of the poet’s attention. Rabindranath is 
at present busy developing this shcool into an 
international University where some provision 
has been already made for the education of 
students of different races and nationalities. This 
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j “I have founded this our Viswabharati 
ii to realize the spiritual and intellectual 
j unity of mankind.” 

\ — Rabindranath. 


education is both literary and scientific and has, 
as far as possible, the stamp of Indian orientation 
upon it. The poet thinks a University of this 
type will tend towards the promotion of harmony 
and concord among the clashing and conflicting 
nations of the world. 

Rabindranath is the most versatile literary 
genius of modern times. He has not written any 
epic but produced many volumes of songs, lyrics, 
novels, short stories, essays on all manner of 
subjects, an autobiography, charming epistles and 
prose-poems — verse-libre — in the manner of 
Baudelaire and Verlaine — a unique and most 
many-sided literary activity, one would say. 
Among the European poets, only Goethe and Hugo 
approch him in this respect. 

Rabindranath’s songs and lyrics exhibit a most 
consummate development of romantic poetry. Na- 
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ture in her playful and fierce moods, simple huma- 
nity, the Sublime and the Beautiful — 

‘‘A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is in the light of setting suns.’’ 
Love, Liberty and Beauty, old tales of heroism 
and sacrifice from the store-houses of Indian 
history and legend and from the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, the child, song-birds — these are the themes of 
his poetry and he has treated these themes with 
singular felicity. Suggestiveness — ‘‘more is meant 
than meets the ear” — is the specific mark of all 
his poetry — his poetry has “two ears” — and there 
breathes throughout all his writings ‘‘such a spirit 
of intellectual curiosity and of passionate yearnings 
joined withal to a rare delicacy, a refined sensu- 
ousness, an ideality of vision, as is rare in any 
other contemporary or British man of letters.” He 
has handled many novel metres — scanned new 
horizons full of glow and beauty and colour and 
composed centuries if songs (totalling about 16(j0), 
some of which are fiery war-chants, some agaih, 
melodies turned to a note of infinite pathos, some 
-otbers, full of mystical fervour. In fine, a lyrist 
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and song-writer of his type exquisitely phrasing all 
the finer moods of the mind it is difficult to find 
in the entire range of the world’s literature. The 
‘natural magic’ of a Wordsworth, the intellectual 
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■mysticism of a Shelley, the aesthetic felicity of a 
Keats, ifce philosophic passion of a Browning, the 
word-painting of a Tennyson, the mystic fervour 
of a Vaishnava poet, the magic richness of sugges- 
tion of a Kalidas — all these one comes across in 
his finest pieces—in poems like Badhu (or The 
Reverie of a Bengali Susan), Abedaii (A Prayer) , 
Memos JShraman (Flight of Fancy) Bursa Mangal 
(CXJe to Rains), Sdrat i Autumn) Sandhya (Even- 
ing), B^/rnima (The Full-Moon Night), Nadi (The 
River), Somudra Braii (To The Sea), Bursa Ses 
. (End of the Year) Manas Sundari (The Intellectual 
Beauty), TJrhasi, 'Bajmahal, Khokur Janmakutlia 
w(S*o*y of The Child’s tBirth), Buraskur (The 
Reward), Kungalmi (An Orphan Girl)» Batita 



‘'Have stirred »>> idood hs tinthinir has Inr years." 

— VV. R. Yeats 


“in reading them one tceis, not that they are the 
curiosities <:■! an alien minii, but that they are prophetic 
of the poetry that might he writtf-n in England il our 
poets could attain to the s-crie '’.otnoor;';.’ o{ euKition and 

idea As v/c rr-ad i'.;.; pirci s wr seeai to be reading 

the Psalms o: a David o; our own time, who addresses 
a God redh.o-ijjiy his r>vvn act of iaitli and eonedved 
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“■ragOT<*’s boobs stand tor me the end o! a long 
line of poets beginning with the Vedic Rishis, with 
Vahniki and the poets of the Mahabharata, succeeded 
by the classical Sanskrit Kavis from Asvaghosa, Bhas, 
Kalidas, IDndin and Bhababhuti up to jaydev and 
'I'lilsidas. And Tagore’s poetry appears to me as the 
completion, as it were, of the work tegun by the Vedic 
Rishis... Tagore's works prove to us that in the people of 
India there are .still hidden such spiritual forces that we 
need not tear for the future of India as a seat of highest 
mental culture that will yet have to teach a great deal 
to us in the West.*— Svlvain Le\-! 
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(The Fallen Woman), ]?iiratan Vritya (The Old 
Servant), Dul Bigha Jami (Two Bignas of Land), 
Meghdut (The Cloud- Messenger), JSurjharer 
Sioapnahhanga (The Fountain Awakened from 
the Dream), Sanar Tar I (The Boat of Gold) and 
hundreds of devotional and amatory songs. If 
one read nothing of Rabindranath but his Vrbasi^ 
which Thompson calls ‘^perhaps the greatest lyric 
in all Bengali literature and the most unalloyed 
and perfect \vorship of Beauty which the world’s 
literature contains,’* one will be impressed by his 
superb poetic powers. Thompson is right in his 
assertion, ^‘He is a much greater writer than 
English critical opinion imagines.”* 

Poets, in Shelley’s phrase, are ‘iaw-givers” — 
^‘unacknowledged legislators of the world*’ 

(Nabin Chandra). Enjoy 
the things of Earth but only that they may lead you 
‘‘upward and on,*' serve God by serving Man, 
‘^Believe in the Genius of India, believe in its 
endless power of vitality and adjustment, believe 
in the heritage of Tapas, sanctity and piety 
bequeathed to us by our forefathers,” do away 

The present writer has dwelt at considerable lengiih on 
the subject in his Rabindranath: His mini and 
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with the curse of untouchability, carry the torch - 
light of knowledge from door to door and remove 

’ 
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ignorance and all your social and political disabili*^ 
-ties will soon disappear, don't be misled by the 
glitter and glamour of modern civilization, the so- 
called material progress of the present-day West- 
ern nations is not a sign of peace but of an im- 
pending disaster, the Eiast though now fallen on 
evil times will be the harbinger of world-peace, 
in future, the inevitable end of patriotism which 
countenances all immoral acts is destruction— these 
are some of the cardinal teachings of Rabindranatk 
as embodied in his poems and songs. 

Rabindranath once said to Mr, Thompson; 
‘‘There is no doubt that I have conquered my 
countrymen by my songs. I have heard even 
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drivers of bullock-carts singing my latest and 
most up to-date songs.” This is true. 

As a dramatistjRablndranath resembles Shelley, 
Browning and Maeterlinck and has not yet produced^ 
any acting play of any appreciable value. His 
Cliltrangada, Raja o Rani, Saradotsah, Falf/uni, 
Rakrjhar, Aclialayatan, Muktadhara, Rakta 
Karahi are all lyrical symbolical plays, dealing 
more with the Unseen than with the Seen, more 
with ideas and ideals than with concrete realities. 
The very soul of the drama — action, which is the 
resultant of the play and interplay of passions in 
its principal characters — is wanting in his plays, 
which at the bottom give scope to his talent for 
spinning out cobwebs of idealism. As Thomp- 
son observes, “I find them clouded with too 
much ‘sob-stuff’ in them and often a tiresome 
insistence on the tremendous significance of the 
trivial. The life has gone from them, for the 
symbolism has been a vampire, sucking the blood 
of action away.” “Beauty without Love is futile,” 
“Selfish love leads only to sorrow and ruin,” “Life 
without Love is barren,” ‘‘Eternal youth is the 
cosmic law” these are the ideas which he has 
worked out in some of his plays. The picture of 
7 
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ihe Baul in Mtikiadhat’(X reminds one of India’s 
patritrt-saint Mahatma Gandhi, who has preached 
a nt w gospel — the gospel of non-violence in 
.politics — 

“Who taught us how we lost our inward bliss; 
How strife and discord nature’s plan do mar, 
.And set ‘twixt’ man and man a barrier’ 

Make brothers curse brothers when they should 

kiss.” 

Some of his plays have been acted with suc- 
cess before select audiences in London, Dublin, 
Harnburg and Peking. 

The psychological novel in Bengali Literature 
has Rabindranath as a pioneer, for his Notikadubi 
.and Ghokher Bali (especially the latter) show the 
innate tedency of the poet in revealing his plot 
^through the analysis of the emotions of the 
dramatis personae. His early attempts in the 
orange of the novel (viz. Bauthakuranir Hat) were 
attempts in the manner of Bankimchandra and 
could not be said to have achieved great success. 
His later works — Gora and Ghare Bire — sustain 
his reputation as a novelist. Gora i.s the child of 
Irish parents, lost in the Sepoy Mutiny, and bred 
.up as an orthodox Bengali. He hates English- 
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men till his supposed mother breaks the illusion. 
The book is an Indian Kim. It possesses the 
fulness of detail of the Russian novel and exhibits 
the cross-currents of Eastern and Western thought 
in our present-day social life. The hide-bound 
insularity and bigotry that run rampant in the 
orthodox Hindu and Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
have been nowhere more powerfully depicted. In 
Ghare Hire, the ideal of individualism has been 
strikingly illustrated in the character of Bimala 
who like the heroine of A DolVs House rebels 
against the age-old system of women’s marriage 
before they can see and judge for themselves. 
The shady side of the Swadeshi Movement in 
which the poet himself took a prominent part has 
been mercilessly exposed and the scheme of The 
Jiiug a)id The Book telling the one story through 
different minds, has been adapted in the novel. 
The book has already secured considerable inter- 
national reputation. 

Rabindranath is one of “the world’s greatest 
short story writers.” His stories delineate figures 
and faces so true and life-like, so sparkling and 
animated, so rich in their variety and beauty, that 
they seem to be a world by themselves, created by 
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the will of a great enchanter. “This writer or 
that has surpassed Rabindranath in some quality or 
other. But where are we to find a writer of stories 
80 different and so good as Jhiar/nj Stones, Licing 
or Dead, Snhha, Cloud and Sun, The Kingdom of 
Cards, The Trust Property, The Riddle Solved 
and The Rider Sister} Four of these eight are 
of the deepest trigedy, a very unusal feature in 
an Indian writer ; two are of tragedy of a less 
mixed and absolute kind, but sufficiently poignant, 
with irony salting the bitterness and with tender 
lafighter softening the pathos ; one deals with a 
realm of sheer phantasy, two are ghostly ; several 
are masterly psychological studies. It is strange 
that his stories have received so little fame in the 
West ; they are the most under-rated of all his 
work.” (Thompson.) 

As an essayist, Rabindranath is also a remark- 
able figure. His critical expositions of Valmiki’s 
Ramayana,Yi?XiAa.s s Sakuntala, Kumai* Samhhab 
and Meghdut, Bana’s Kadambari and apprecia- 
tions of Vidyapati, Ram Mohan, Debendranath, 
Bankim, Beharilal, Dwizendralal and others, his 
essays on Beauty, Morality, Folk Literature, 
National Education etc., his dissertations on politics. 
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■ 5 It»t 1 «it^t® 3 ?ST^ CT 

^t|t?[ ^^511% ujf ^if^TC's 

5jt5rT#l?! 

' 'St^T^ a\ f^’«ltf^% 

j "SitnJT -StC^lTCW =*1^81 

I '£{f%fW5^ ^\^°s ijS 

I CT *f 5 W 

I 5i:«i f^n^w TO L 

I ’I'ft f5?«tS ' 

I . .... r _ i 

theology and sociology are all products of a 
master-mind and may fairly bear comparison with 
the best essays of European writers. To take 
one specific example, Kalidas’s far-famed drama 
of Sakuntala, the prelude strains of admiration 
for which have been sounded by Goethe, has 
nowhere been so beautifully and adequatehr 
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rendered. The evidence of power and of literary 
insight, of poetic fancy and of culture that these 
csays in criticism give is simply astonishing. 

In other spheres of literary activity, Rablndra- 
xrath is not a conspicuous figure, though it must 
be admitted that he has for the first time, impart- 

'5-siVi 

«rf5)n»f? ®5ii, 

VrT^'i- 

CW5 WB\W.W, 

JJt’^I^TS-’T 
l” 

cd literary grace to letter-writing and produced 
prose-poems in our language. His autobiography 
also “ the world will not let willingly die. ’ 

The Government of India Knighted the poet 
in I9l4, but alter the horrible Punjab tragedy in 
1919, he renounced the title with the following 
classic utterence — 
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‘The accounts of insults and sufferrings, under- 
gone by our brothers in the Punjab, have trickled 
through the gagged silence, reaching every corner 
of India, and the Universal agony of indignatioB 
roused in the hearts of our people has been 
ignored by our rulers — possibly congratulating 
themselves for imparting what they imagine a 
salutary lesson. 

‘ The time has come when badges of honour 
make our shame glaring in their incongruous con- 
text of humiliation, and 1, for my part, wish ta 
stand shorn of all special distinction by the side 
of those of my countrymen who, for their so-called 
insignificance, are liable to suffer a degradation 
not fit for human beings.’ 

Those who have gone through the poet’s 
storiette ll^ijtika — which was penned long before 
his being Knighted — will not marvel at this bearing 
On this part. He has never had any real fancy 
for the blue ribbon of the Government which he 
at bottom prizes no more than a tinsel and a 
gew-gaw. 

The poet in the afternoon of life has now 
attained 
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“To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain 
And one boundless reach of sky.” 

He lives in the pure radiance of the spirit, dreams 
his dreams and sings, and men and women are 
astir with new hopes and aspirations and have 
visions of eternal splendour. He is the harbinger 
of a new race of poets and singers and the builder 
of the world of to-morrow. 

9. Born in Calcutta in the year in which 
Rabii^dranath saw the light, Akshay Kumer 
Baral was the poetical disciple of Beharilal 
Chakravarti, under whose magnetic influence 
Rabindranath himself came for some time. His 
■cheif lyrical works are Kanakanjali, JPradip, 
Sanksha and Esa. Of these, the first three 
abound in many lovely love-lyrics and the fourth 
is one of the most beautiful elegies in our lang- 
uage. Written towards the close of the poet’s 
career upon the loss of his beloved, this elegy is 
occasionally reminiscent of some lines of In 
Memoriam and contain many passages which 
touch the tenderest chords of the heart. An 
undying belief in the existence of life beyond 
-death and calm resignation to the great Task- 
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Master find^pression throughout the threnody. 
We quote/^ome lines from the poem — they will 
soothe jriany bereaved souls : 

^ 1 ^ '< 9'1 

! 

^^5— ^ ?i?r, ! 

C'2f*I— I 
'Sff't— 

^*1S «0K 

f^1 ^tfk I„ 

The poet like Tennyson believes 

“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust.” 

Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die.” 
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Every person who thinks about the old, old pro 
blem of life and death will find much food for 
thought in this I)i Memoriam. 

The poet expired in 19|9. 

10. In the untimely death of Ananda Chan- 
dra Mitra of Vikrampur in 1903, Bengal lost a 
truly promising poet. His early poetical attempt 
31itra Kavya earned for him the name of a wild 
nightingale from some quarters, and in the next 
volujne Hellena Kacya, a fine piece of Homeric 
translation, he achieved a greater measure of 
success. His last great w'ork Bharat Manyai 
Ilahakavyayd, sort of poetical Filgrhiin Progress, 
is a vast allegorical epic in blank verse describing 
the social, moral and religious condition of India 
prior and subsequent to the birth of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy whose advent has been hailed as 
godsend making for the infinite good of India and 
the world at large. The poem is now scarcely 
studied, though it is marked throughout by a 
manly music and a charming atmosphere of en- 
hancing suggestions. Next to Michael Madhusu- 
dan Dutt, Ananda Chandra handled blank verse 
with the greatest amount of ability. 
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Specimen of his verse : 

'lit C'«tt 1 

W1, tt? ^Vf\ ! 

f %^1 

^?It 

ft^crts 

(;i?i:«j;it? ! 

1 1. “5(|? C^tS[5I ?PT^, §tf^ ®i«p <f?pftt? !’' 

After Rabindranath, Rajanikanta Sen, is out 
of the way tl^e greatest song- writer of Modern 
Bengal* Born in 1 866 at Bhangabari in the 
District of Pabna, he was educated in his boy- 
hood at Rajshahi and having graduated from the 
City College, Calcutta in 1 889 and passed the 
B. L. Examination shortly after, spent the rest of 
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his life at Rajshahi, practising in the Judge’s 
Court and courting the Muses. His songs delight 
alike the lovers of genuine music and genuine 
poetry and cover a wide range from devotional 
hymns to lyrics of love and social satires. Some 
of his devotional hymns and lyrics of love are so 
sweet they can be hardly distinguished from 
the sweetest strains of Rabindranath. Some 


CW-Q^l ; 

50 ! 

^ C5IT^1 5iTi:?i?r ; 

^ cwtc?! i 

C5TW^ ^ 5!T^, 

C55tf1, C^t^T^, 

'5it?n:?f «rr5f3i srte? '®r^, 

50, 5rrf:ri^ i” 


of his national songs were highly popular during 
the Swadeshi Days and are so even now. So 
also are his social satires which are levelled 
against dowry-takers, priests, anglicised young 
BengaKs) lawyers, doctors, judicial and executive 
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officers of Government. ..In fine, Rajanikanta was 
a genuine singer, a real Sadhaka and a true 


C’tC? ^T'S ’tT^, 

■£ ^IT'8 

i ^ -' 

CSWi:?, 


spokerman of Modern Bengal. Almost all the 
volumes of his songs and lyrics — Bmii, Kalyani, 
Ahhaya, ylaondomcivee and Bm'cm — are perma- 
nent additions to the song- literature of the 
country. His last work Amrita, a volume of 
little epigrams, is eminently suitable for the study 
of little school- going folk. 

The poet died rather too prematurely in 1910. 
Bengal made handsome contributions towards 
bis treatment when he put up in the Medical 
College Hospital, Calcutta, attacked with cancer. 

We quote here a couple of his devotional 


strams : 
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csit5 

< Tf^ 

®Tf^ 

^tsi^t^il 
C^l SrTfft "515^51 
5J5J 

fw ?T>f^ 

5?«1 *fa»t 


*(t^ ^Ti;‘5t 

C>Yf5J-5l^I?11 ; 

5{tf^(, 

0.1^ C^*1 ^5 1 

®if*n, 

c*i ^?I I 

^Tf^ 5}^? ^51 
5ltW W I 

■^< 3® 

^tfrc^ ^f^5l I 

3i;5f 

?i:5i ‘c?t^ ^5’ir 


“c^i c^ ^1, m, 

C^ f ®ItC5 ? 

3=i^f% ^t?Itf% '5T?I, '®^ C^311 ^^1 

ninn wt^T, 

f^cw >2rr«i,— 

^l*f% ^t’^II ^T5, _ C’*I»lt?( '51’ CT ^t?lT?|? 
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^'3 <>’f^ srff3 ? 

c’^ 5V.51 C¥7:5i 

Such soul enthralling word-melody— such attrac- 
tion towards the over-soul one comes across in no 
modern song writer but the Bard of Santiniketan. 

12. Debendranath Sen, the well-known 
author of Aaohx Guccha and other volumes of 
lyrics, was a poet of considerable merit. Born in 
the ‘sixties’ in the District of Hugli, he took, in 
due course, the B. A. degree of Calcutta and the 
M. A. degree of Allahabad University. He also 
passed the Law Examination and practised for 
many years in the Allahabad High Ceurt. 
Debendranath’s poems may be divided into three 
well-defined groups — poems on Love and Beauty, 
poems on children and devotional lyrics. Of 
these, the first group contains some ‘gems of 
purest ray serene.’ Feminine loveliness in com- 
monplace aspects has been delineated with exqui- 
site grace in these pieces, (A 

Lady with a lamp in hand), (Un- 
loosing a tress), (Doing away with 

bashfulness), (Shorn of ornaments). 
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(Lifting the veil), 

(Rubbing out the lac-dye), “^55 (Loud 

Laughter), (A Lady who has just bath- 

ed) are the titles of some of these poems. The 
little poem “sil” is very nobly conceived and 

€)< i 

; 

f?i?75!’‘45” ^t%’, 

c?tt^ 

^fC^f fw®T '^^5lt9Tl I 

sfl ^-'tt<->ft^ 

deserves to be read by every Bengali boy. 
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The poet expired in 1920. 

13. Mrs. Ksinini Roy is the Nightingale 
of Bengali poetry. Daughter of the Late Chandi- 
charan Sen, the famous historical writer and wife 
of Babu Kedarnath Roy, District Sessions Judge, 
she is one of the hrst lady-graduates of Calcutta 
University. There is a touch of sadness and deep 
meditativeness coupled with the Wordsworthian 
simplicity of language and a fine objectivity of 
tone in her lyrics in Alo-o-Chhaya (Lights and 
Shadows) and other productions which makes her 
a sweet and lovable poetess — in no way inferior 
in rank to Mrs. Browning, ‘half angel and half 
bird.’ In the words of Dr. Seal, “ The poetess’s gift 
of subtle Intellectual analysis, bringing out the un- 
common in the common, the hidden grace, the 
soul of individuality, the note or charm of pathos, 
in the ordinary scenes and situations of life has in 
it a rare and exquisite flavour, and is entirely novel 
in Bengali Literature... A delicate filigree- work, a 
dance as of silver-twinkling feet, a soft lolling lilt, 
is the character of her style and cadence, an 
external form well-suited to the simple Wordswor- 
thian pathos, the subtle intellectual analysis and 
the womanly delicacy and refinement of culture, 
8 
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that constitute the soul of Miss Sen’s poetiy.” 
Sa^iness, The Dream of Hope, 0 My Mother, 
Whither, O My Destiny, The Foie Star, The 
Traveller's, Greeting, To A Three Year's Child, 
My Desire, The Last Bed, In Abraham's Bosom, 
The Mother's Call, Call Them, The Ih ner Soul 
of Beauty, The Story of A Widoiv, 3£f.thasiceta, 
Fundarika, Ohandrapira' s Atoakenitig are the 
titles of some her best lyrics. 

Real happiness consists in serving others, 
have through thick and thin unsheiken faith in the 
wise dispensation of Providence, don’t despise a 
sinner but have pity on him and try to uplift him 
from the present state of degeneration, make every 
sacrifice for the welfare of the mother land, shake 
off all false fears and do your duty manfully, hate 
cant, shun hypocrisy and keep constantly to truth 
— these are the ideas and sentiments which stream 
through some of these lyrics. 

One of her lyrics entitled echoes some 

of these ideas — 

Wt'Q 
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c^ts(Tr<5 ^5,— 

ClT^ «T^, C^t^, 

*1®.^ ^ «TC5 c^j? t 

■ «K *‘*v • 

-fU ^f, !§5J 5^;?I 

^t5?T3 fw- 5{T^, 

^fsi C<f5 cn If? ^ I 
jm ?tt «?T^5^ti:?, ?*t; ^i?tw 

c?^ ’??i:‘t 5«1 sfTi:?, 

C^(C^? sitC^iT^ WT«, ?51, 

c'stsit?:®^ ?f? ?ti:? t” 

14. Mrs. Mankumari Basu, niece of 

Michael Madhusudan Dutt, is not a philosophical 
poetess like Kamini Roy. She eminently excels 
in giving a simple poetical garb to the simple 
feelings and emotions of a woman’s heart. Her 
poems entitled God, The Worship of Siva, Don't 
Break The Spell, Our Land, My Little Brother, 
Vratridwitiya, Mother, The Mother's Wishes, 
The Unfortunate Girl afford wholesome reading. 
Kavya Ktmtmanjali and KanakanjaU art the 

titles of her lyrical works. Birbaku Kavya, a 
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pseudo-epic in blank verse from her pen describing 
tbe fall of Ahhimanyti in the battle of Kuru- 
kshetra, is far from a success. 


0C*t 


! 

^fr?j ^51 OTti 

C51T1I1 ; 

<3111 'SC? 1% ! 

56 c^^i, 

'St? f^? to f?f? c-st? »tti:5f 511^ ? 
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15. Mrs. Qirindramohini Dasi is anothei 
noteworthy poetess. Along with some poems of 
Kamini Roy and Mankumari Basu, some of her 
poems were, sometime ago, englished in aii Ame- 
rican journal. Asrukana ( A Drop of Tear ) is 
her most notable work. Most of the poems erf 
this volume ( e. g. poem on widowhood ) are per- 
vaded by a touch of tenderness. 

16. No anthology of modern poetry can be 
perfect which does not contain the JamunaLaMH 
of Govindachandra Roy, some religious and patri- 
otic poems of Sivanath Sastri and some inspiring 
national songs of Dwijendralal Roy, Satyendr^ 
nath Tagore, Sarala Debi, Pramathanath Ro^ 
Cl'oudhuri, Bijoychandra Majumdar. Motto- 
mohan Basu, Kaliprasanna Kabyabisharad, 
Atul Prasad Sen, Dineshcharan Basu, Ramaai 
Mohan Ghosh and others. Some select pieces of 
Govindachandra Das, the rural poet *of East 
Bengal, also ought to find a place in such an 
anthology. 

1 7. NabinChandra Das of Chittagong has 
really rendered a good service to our literature by 
translating with considrable ability into Bengt^i 
verse Kalidas's Eaphubansam, BharaWs Kirata- 
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rffuniam^ Magha’s and Gray’s Mlegy 

W ritteu in the country-churchyard. The necessity 
of more and more of such translations cannot be 
too strongly accentuated. 

18. The lyrical strains of Deshbandhu 
Cilittaranjan Das are marked by an intense 
simplicity, sincerity and spiritual fervour which 
cannot fail to impress even the most casual reader 
ttl his Sugar Saugit, Malanchu, Antarjami and 
Kishor Kishori. Himself a devout Vaishnava, 
his notes are pervaded by a warm Vaishnava 
spirit which idealises and spiritualises every 
relation of life. He has made out of the changing 
moods of the sea — the wondrous, elusive, eternal 
mystery of the ocean — a wonder.ful kind of 
poetry and poured forth her music through the 
“free and soundless rhythm’’ of his heart’s songs. 
His Pilot Eternal is like Walt Whitman’s “O 
Captain ! my Captain /” 

Lack of variety in tone and tune is the chief 
drawback of his strains. Aurabindo Ghosh, the 
distinguished poet-critic, has rendered Chitta- 
ranijan’s Sagar Sangit into beautiful English 
verse-forms. 
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The following is the metrical rendering of the 
opening song of Sagar Sangit — 

“0 Thou unhoped-for elusive wonder of the skies, 
Stand still one moment ! 1 will lead thee and 

bind thee 

With music to the chambers of my mind. 
Behold how calm to-day this sea before me lies 
And quivering with what tremulous heart of 

dreams 

In the pale glimmer of the faint moonbeams. 

If thou at last art come indeed, o mystery, stay 
oven by song into my heart-beats from this day 
S* md, goddes, yet / Into this anthem of the seas 
With the pure strain of my full voiceless heart 
Some rhythm of the rhythmless, some part 
Of thee I would weave to-day, with living 

harmonies 

Peopling the solitude 1 am within. 

Wilt thou not here abide on that vast scene 
Thy vague raiment edged with dream haunts us 

and flees 

Fulfilled in an eternal quiet like the sea’s.'’ 

19. Jog^indranath Basu, the well-known 
biographer of Madhusudan Dutt, has tried to re- 
vive the epic strain in this age of lyrics in his 
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JPnthwiraj and Siooji. 1 he moral, social and 
political condition of India in two momentous peri- 
ods has been graphically described in these works, 
but their verbal music is occasionally too tame 
and too effiminate to invest them with epic grand- 
eur. 

Some short poems of Jogindranath like Vha rater 
msiT® v£l Cit*! I W JpC?! 

j 5itf? 

«?T?, 

5f1 I 

f'Q, 

f'e ^ir I 

>iF?('5tsi ^’S'J 

Mttnchiira ( The Map of India ) are really charm- 
ing. 
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20. In the untimely death of Satyendranath 
Dutt ( 1882-1922 ) Bengal lost a truly promising 

poet. His metrical translations of many famous 
poems and plays of European and other writerSj 
his lyrics on the birth anniversay of Poet Tagore, 
on the tragic death of Snehalata and Mr. Stead, on 
Bankimchandra and his motherland are very eau 


« « * 

C^lTOT? 

« * • 

^i;9i 

c^tf& c®t?i 

CTW >nfl, «n ■ftfe, <tn «« wi 

tfs w-titmf^— w?ft !” 
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tiful. He was an imitator of the lyrical measures 
of Poet Tagore whom he acknow’ lodged to be 
“the master-light of all his seeing.” 

2t, Of the younger poets of the day Kalidas 
Roy, Jatindramohan Bagchi and Kumudranian 
Mallik are the most promment. They are all lyri- 
cal poets, giving unmistakable signs of poetical 
talents in select pieces. Kalidas Roy's Brindahau 
Andhakar, J rarthana, Bangabani, KrUhanir 
Byatha..., Jatindramohan’s Bathajaira and 
Kiimudranjan’s Chaitdali, Sridhar.-- are really 
fine poems. 

Notice is also due to the recent poetical debut 
of Kazi Nazrul Islam, whose poem Bidrohi has 
called forth high admiration from all quarters. He 

'i'l 3r5 

^if®r I 

m 

-£(^ ’Attest '6 l” 

is a rebel not only in politics but also in poetry, 
propagating revolutionary ideas and handling 
metrical measures as freely as possible. Several 
volumes of his lyrics — Agnihina, Do^ anchamfa. 
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Bifer JBan&i ( proscribed by Government ) — 

have already appeared before the literary public, A 
bright future is in store for this ‘ young bard,” 

Summary of the 1 dterary characteristics of 
the Modern Period : 

( 1) The all-round and vivifying influence oi 
the Western culture upon the Bengali Literature 
of tliis period is distinctly discernible. 

i::!) Epics in the genuine sense of the term 
have, for the first time, been produced and lyrics 
have had a most many-sided development during 
this era 

(3) Blank Verse and many novel lyrical 
measures have been introduced during this 
period. 

4) The magnificent energy of a Milton and 
the warm romantic ardour of a Shelley, a Keats 
and a Wordsworth have been interfused with the 
polished grace of a Pope or a Bharatchandra and 
the ethereal sweetness of melody of theVaishnava 

poets in this era. 
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E!xamples of the earliest prose writings in 
our literature are to be traced so far back as the 
9th or 1 0th Century A. D. Ramai Pandit’s 
poem Shunya Puran, written about 1000 years 
ago, whereto reference has been made at the 
beginning of the book, furnishes a very peculiar 
specimen of prose. Poet Chandidas’s Chaitanya 
Prapii written about 600 years ago and such 
works as Bagamayi Kaua and Karika by 
Sahajiya * Vaishaava authors provide examples 
of later prose, one chief feature whereof is the 
almost total absence of verbs in sentences as will 
appear from the following lines of Karika — 

’^‘1 1%<?l I 
I 'ilt n tB ^‘1 I 

The vast body of prose written by Sahajiya 
authors and writers on Jurisprudenace from the 

^ The Sahajiya cult is a protest against the asceticism of 
Buddhism and lays stress on the senses through which alone 
can man attain his ultimate goal- 
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17 th to the 18th century, though occasionally 
quaint, approaches the language of our day as 
regards the simplicity of style. The following 
lines from t/iWHCf// written about two centuries 
back will elucidate the remark — 

m?:? 5^1 1 

>1'®T f% I 

^9!^? i 'ilf *i^ 

Sitl <4^? 'sitsiT? 

KiPT;^^ c?f^ SIT^ 

^T?t^ 

®rr^T?i Irl ^ ft’iii i” 

Put commas and semicolons and substitute 
“'q” for in the above extract and it will read 
like the language of our day. * 

In 1778, one Mr. Halhed, an Englishman, 
wrote a book on Bengali Grammar. Mr. Wilkins 
set up a Bengali printing press at Hugh and 
composed a Bengali Grammar Mr. Foster 

♦ The above has been adapted from Dr. D. C. Sen’s 
Saral Bangla Sahitya. 
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wrote the first Bengali Dictionary in 1 799 and 
also rendered the Government; laws from English 
into Bengali. At this stage. Mr. Carey set 
up with considerable difficulty a Bengali printing 
press at Serampur and in collaboration with 
Messrs Thomson, Martin and Marshman 
published a fairly readable version of the Holy 
Bible and other works. They also started a 
journal — Samachar Darpan which helped the 
growth of Bengali journalism. For purposes 
of efficient administration, it was essential that 
Englishmen should know Bengali and with this 
end in view and with a view to facilitate the 
work of the Christian Missionaries, the Fort 
William College was founded at Cakutta in 
1 800 A. D. to teach Bengali to British youths. 
Mr. Carey was entrusted with the management 
of the college. He appointed some learned 
Pandits as professors of the institution. The 
want of suitable text-books ( specially prose 
works ) was at once felt. Mr. Carey asked the 
professors to supply this desideratum. Upon 
this, Rajiblochan Mukherji wrote Krishna 
Chandra Charitra * in 1 805, Ramram Basu 
This book was published in London in i8ii. 
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wrote * Fratapaditya CharUra in 1806 and 
Mrityunjaya Vidyalankar pub’ ’shed — 
a history of many ancient Hindu and Bauddha 
kings and Mahomedan rulers — in 1808, Frohodh 
olinndi'ika in 1813 and Farma Farlk.<ha ( being 
a translation of Vidyapati’s Sanskrit work ) in 
1814. The style of all these works save Krishna 
ehaudi'a Charitra, which is by the bye full of 
many new historical anecdotes, is barbarously 
heavy, most of the sentences containing long, 
tooth- breaking compounds and a superabundance 
of metaphors. The writers had no doubt the 
characteristics of the Sanskrit prose style at its 
worst in view, when they wrote these books. 
A sentence quoted from Mrityunjaya Vidyalankar's 
Frohodh Chandrika will give a general impres- 
sion of the style of these writers — 

i” 

It is twelve annas Sanskrit and four annas 
Bengali. The style of Krishna Chandra Charitra 
is a bit improved and is the precursor of a better 
style in the near future. Persian words occur too 
frequently in the prose literature of this period. 
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The great impetus given by the Christian 
Missionaries of Serampur to Bengali prose litera 
lure in the beginning of the l9th century led to 
its rapid growth and development, v 

Raja Rammohan Ray, the first great nation- 
alilt and internationalist of Modern India, was 
one of the makers of modern Bengali prose. 
Bo' n in 1774 of a Brahmin family at Radhanagar 
in the District of Hugli. Rammohan toured widely 
in his youth and acquired mastery, over several 
languages — Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, English, 
Hebrew and Greek. He was an “iircsistihle” 
di^ectician, cornering his opponent form point to 
point in a debate. To save Hinduism from the 
sweeping Christieuiity, he combined all 

that'iwas living and life-giving in Indian and Eu- 
ropean culture and laid the coritter-stone of a new 
religious^ order known as Brahma Samaj, was 
mainly instrumental in the removal of Sati rites 
and lent a helping hand to Macaulay in his endea- 
vour to pass the Western Eduction Bill. He 
went to England in 1831 to represent certain 
matters on behalf of the Empere®' of Delhi and 
travelled all over the continent in this connection 
The spjlendid ovation which was then showered 
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upon him in Europe still transmits a thrill 
of pride through every Indian heart. He passed 
away in 1833, full of honours though not of 
years. W ordsworth’s well-known lines on Milton 
are well applicable to him : 

“Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea. 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.’’ 

The master passion of his life was to turn 
out men “ enflamed with the study of learning 
and the admiration of virtue; stirrred up with high 
hopes of living to be brave men and worthy 
patriots, dear to God, and famous to all ages.” 

Rammohan made a princely contribution to 
Bengali Literature. He published a translation of 
the Upanishads in 1816 and started a Bengali 
newspaper Kaumudi (1819) and a Bengali 
periodical Brahman Sebadhi with a view to give 
a wide publicity to his religious views. He also 
wrote many poems and songs, which were once 
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enthusiastically recited by his followers and 
composed an original Bengali Grammar known 
as Qauriya Vyakarana. His prose writings (e.g., 
his speech on the removal of Sati rites and dis- 
cussions with Bhattacharya; Goswami and Chris- 
Missionaries on religious matters) are consi- 
rJerably free from long-drawn compounds — “words 
of learned length and thundering sound” which 
^^laracterise the compositions of the professors of 
the Fort William College. But being devoted to 
highly philosophical and controversial topics, his 
language is generally a bit dry, and, as such, not 
well suited to high artistic purposes. Still as the 
fost harmoniser of the Elastern and Western ideas, 
asthehrst witter of simple, readable prose, Ram 
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Mohan will ever occupy a most honoured pla^ 
in the annals of our literature. 

SPECIMEN OF HIS PROSE. 

I ^ 5TO 
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The next great writer is Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar. Bom in 1820 of a poor 
Brahmin family at Birsinha in the district of Mid- 
napur, Iswar Chandra was educated at the Sans- 
krit College, Calcutta, whare he received the unique 
distinction of “Vidyasagar” (The Sea of Learning) 
at the close of his academic career. He was at 
first appointed Head Pandit of the Fort William 
College when he wrote Basudeb Charit for the 
students of the College. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed Professor and, later on, Princ^l of the 
Sanskrit College and Inspector of Schools f<» the 
districts of Hugli, Nadia, Bmdwafi and 
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He resigned the Government service in 1858" 
owing to a divergence of opinion with the Director 
of Public Instruction. He laid the foundation of 
lots of Model Vernacular Schools and started the 
Metropolitan College ( now fitly styled “ The 
Vidyasagar College”) at Calcutta and a High School 
at his native village. He succeeded after a stren- 
uous tug-of-war with the orthodox section of the 
Hindu community in having an act legalising 
widow- remarriage among the Hindus passed 
through the legislature. The Bethune College of 
Calcutta owed not a little of its existence to his no- 
ble efforts. He also fought hard against polygamy, 
which was then widely current in the country, and 
was eminently noted for his charities which am- 
ounted to Rs. 1 500 a month. Countless orphans 
and widows were maintained by him, and many 
eminent sons of the soil also (like Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt and Nabin Chandra Sen) were helped 
by him in the rainy day. He was thus described 
by Madhusudan Dutt : “ He has the simplicity 
of an old Rishi, the energy of an Englishman,, 
and the heart of a Bengali mother.” Verily, 

“He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again.” 
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The tidal wave of his deeper soul 
‘‘Into our inmost being rolls. 

And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares.” 

He breathed his last in his Calcutta residence in 

1891 . 

Vidyasagar may be rightly regarded as the 
“Father of Modern Bengali Prose.” Rammohan’s 
language is mainly the language of high philoso- 
phy and acute controversy and is marked by a 
commonplaceness of form and expression, not well 
calculated to produce highly wholesome effects. 
It was Vidyasagar who first wrote simple yet 
dignified prose, eminently suitable for all artistic 
purposes and ushered in a new era in our langu- 
age. Vidyasagar’s Sakuntala and Sitar Sana- 
has are Bengali classics, presenting the glories of 
Sanskrit Literature in an attractive form. His 
pamphlets on widow-remerrriage, polygamy and 

'SI'SJ'PI '« 
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History of Sanskrit Literature are valuable national 
acquisitions, and he also rendered a good service 
to his 6ounhy by translating for tender school- 
going folk Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, 
JBetal Eanchabinsati, some fables of /Eshop and 
atmdiy other works. He occasionally contributed 
to the The Somaprakas and The Tattabodhini 
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Fatrika — both powerful periodicals of his time — 
and began to write his autobiography which was 
not completed. He also published a Bengali 
translation of portions of the original Mahabharata 
in the columns of Taiicdbodhini Patrik&j 

but discontinued the effort when Kaliprasanna 
Sinha took upon himself the charge of bringing 
out a faithful Bengali translation of the entire 
Mahabharata. 

Vidyasagar's style, though on the whole 
good, is occasionally heavy, owing to the combi" 
nation of too many compound words. 

SPECIMEN OF HIS PROSE. 

C»l'lf55F¥ I 
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Before we come to Akshaykumar Dutt, the 
next great literary figure, a passing reference is 
^ue to the writings of Maharshi Debendranatk 
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Tagore. Born in Calcutta in 1818, he was a 
pillar of the Brahmo Samaj and did yeomen’s 
service to the cause of our literature by starting 
the famous journal Tatwahodhini Patrika in 
1 843 under the able editorship of Akshaykumar 
Dutt. He published a Bengali translation of the 
Rig Veda and the Upanisads and wrote his auto- 
biography and critical expositions of Brahmoism, 
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which bear the stamp of his deep meditation.* 
3ome of his letters, published in book-form. 
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-dearly reveall what high stuff he was made of.*' 
He, it is said, once sent back a letter of his son- 
in-law without going through its contents, be- 
cause it was written in English ! He was so 
dead against Anglomania ! His religious utter- 
ances amidst many silences were eminently 
inspiring. 

Akshaykumar Dutt was born in 1820 at 
Chupi near Navadwip in the district of Nadia. 
He read in the Oriental Seminary, Calcutta, for 
some years after which he prosecuted his studies 
privately and became well-versed in English, 
Latin, French, Sanskrit, Persian and some other 
languages. He came in the prime of his yOuth 
in contact with Iswar Chandra Gupta and con- 
tributed some illuminating papers to his Prava- 
kar. He next came under the magnetic influence 
of Maharshi Debend ranath Tagore who put 
him in charge of The Tatwabodhini Patrika, 
which he edited for many years with singular 
ability. He embraced Brahmcism and expired 
in 1886 . 


* “Letters are the mcst significant memorials a man can 
leave behind him.” 
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AksKaykumar is one of the makers of 
modern Bengali prose. His style is always pure, 
chaste and vigorous and he is the pioneer in the 
art of adapting the Bengali language to the ex- 
pression of scientific and philosophical terms — - 
‘‘ Indianising European science” as Rev. John 
Anderson puts it. His principal works are 
Cham Path (in 3 parts) md Bharatharshiya 
TIpasak Sampradaya, of wkick the former con- 
tains some thoughtful literary and scientific essays 
and the latter is a store-house of interesting in- 
formation on social and religious topics. BaJiya 
Bastu 0 Bharmaniti (Outward Objects and 
Morality), another work of Akshaykumar, is a 
beautiful book of translation. 

SPECIMEN OF HIS PROSE. 

^ I 

«rt?i i 
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Pearichand MItra, (1814-1883), who 
wrote under the nom-de-plume of Teckchand 
Thakur, rendered no mean service to our litera* 
ture. So long, good Bengali books were written in 
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a more or less learned style, and it was the general 
impression in the country that no good work could 
be written in any other style. Pearichand readily 
discovered that unless efforts were directed to 
check the progress of assimilation of the Bengali 
language to Sanskrit, its independent exis- 
tence would be nowhere. This made him start a 

mm 1 
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Bengali monthly (1854) and write Alaler Gharer 
Dulal (The Spoilt Child) and sundry minor works 
in simple colloquial language, which produced 
remarkable effects on the manner of writing of his 
successors — specially the great Bankim Chandra 
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Chatterji, who built up a masterly style out of 
the intermingling of the simple and the compound 
atyle. Alaler Gharer Dulal is the first attempt 
at fiction writing in our language. The, picture 
of Thack Chacha has been powerfully drawn 
herein. 

Specimen of Pearichand’s Prose. 
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A passing reference may be made here to the 
literary labours of Dr. Rajendralal Mitra (1824 — 
1891), the distinguished antiquarian and scholar. 
He started two periodicals Bibidhartha Sangraha 
*(1851) and Sahasya Sofndfmrbha, which bore 
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the stamp of his kaleidoscopic scholarship, argus> 
eyed observation and patient research. He also 
wrote a book of Natural Geography, one of the 
first (if not the very first) books of the kind in 
our language. He wrote in all 50 learned treatises 
in English and Bengali divided into 1 28 volumes 
of no less than 33000 pages — a unique specimen 
of penmanship ! 

The next great prose-writer is Bhudeb Chan- 
dra Mukherji (1825 — 1894). Descended from a 
learned Pandit family of Napitpara in the district 
of Hugh, he was first educated at the Sanskrit 
College and later on, at the Hindu College and 
held high offices in the Exlucation Department. 
He was an orthodox Brahmin and contributed 
Rs. 1 6,0,000 towards the promotion of Sanskrit cul- 
ture and the establishment of two charitable dis- 
j)en8aries. 
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Bhudeb’s was an extraordinarily sane and 
sanguine mind which never lost its faith in the 
time-honoured traditions of the race, despite his 
Western culture, and he employed his Versatile 
powers to discover the reason behind the age- 
old usages of his society.* His social, domestic 

C^, C3Ti:’T iSlf® 

*1? ftf ifff® 

“^e.- 

and critical essays reveal keen penetration and 
are couched in a simple, beautiful style. It is. 
high time that his works should be closely 
studied and not relegated to the dust and silence 

* “A d«ep meaning resides in old custom*."— Schiller. 
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of tile upper s* eif as they have most unfortunate- 
ly been in recent years. He might well be called 
‘the Addison of of Bengal.’ 

Dwarakanath Vidyabhusan (1S20-18R4), 
Ed'.tor of Thf S ymaiJi'aka^-, was a powerful jour- 
naiiat an 1 Vvrote a ver}' beautiful book Derar/i ner 
Jfi-'r/'//!’ contr! ming illuniinating notes 

(specialiy valuable to a tourist) on ad iityx riant 
places and pc-rsona in Ancient and Modern India, 

RiuiiSyiti Nyayaratna (1830-1893) was the 

fu st to co'.npde a systematic history of Bengali 
Literature, He yot much help in tiie prepara 
tion of tl'ii work fiom Iswar Chandra Gupta’s 
collection of biographies of the old Bengali poets. 
A good, deep and interesting book, his Dangla 
JBJtasa Jii^hayak Frasiab deserves the perusal 
of every lover of the Bengali language. 

Rajnarayan Basu (1825-1900) closes the 
old school of prose writers. He was a very good 
man and luminous writer, giving, in a simple 
homely style, a mass of useful information on. 
many interesting topics of his time. His Shekal 
0 Ekal contains a vivid contrast of Bengali social 
life prior and subsequent to the influx of Western, 
ideas and his lectures on the Bengali language. 
10 
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and literature indicate, in a brief compass, the 
main -milestones in the annals of our literature 
from very early times down to his own day. 

B. FICTION 

Bankimchandra Chatterji, ‘father of 
Bengali fiction,’ saw the light in 1838 at Kanthal- 
para in 24-Perganas. Descended from a respect- 
able Brahmin family, he was a brilliant scholar 
of his time, standing first in the first B. A Exa- 
ixfination of the-then newly established Calcutta 
University. He joined the Provincial Elxecutive 
Service, but unlike the average run of Deputy 
Magistrates he exhibited considerable independence 
in the discharge of his official duties. He passed 
away in 1 894. 

Raja Rammohan Roy and Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar laid the corner 
atone of Modem Bengali Prose Literature. But 
it was reserved for another gifted son of Bengal 
to rear up a stately Pantheon over it. Bankim 
Chandra created and highly developed Bengali 
fiction and taught his countrymen how to write 
critical, ii^ilosophical and miscellaneous essays 
cl high literary flavour. He started the Bengali 
periodical Banga Barsan (the ablest journal the 
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country has yet seen) which at once took the lite- 
rary world by storm by virtue of its brilliant 
contents and set up a current of creative literary 
activity throughout the length and breadth of 
Bengal.* 
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Bankim began his literary career with the 

publication of a few poems in the columns of 
Iswar Chandra Gupta’s Pra oakar. But these juve- 
nilia were far from promising. He then com- 
menced to write an English novel JRajmokan'x 
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Wife, tut it took him no long time to realise that 
no writer can ever make a mark in an alien 

] 
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language, however great mastery may he posses? 
over it. He shortly abandoned lire project and 
cdnsecrated all his energies for the embellishment 
of his mother-tongue. The immediate outcome 
of this was Dnrges Nmidini (The Chieftain’s 
Daughter) — written partly under the influence of 
Scott’s Ivanhce. This splendid work, interspersed 
with some fascinating landscape-delineations 
and fine though a bit imperfect character-sketches, 
at once came upon the public “ like the dawning 
of a new sun in the skies.” It was a delightful 
open-sesame to a young novelist’s dreams of rom- 
ance and poetry. It was noticed in high terms of 
praise by Prof, Cowell in MaimHlan's Magazine 
*in 1872. Closely followed the other brilliant 
novels and essays of the master, which slowly but 
surely created a current of ‘creative reading’, ‘crea- 
tive thinking* and ‘creative writing’ in our country. 
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Next to Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt, Banklm is 

perhaps the greatest creative force in our literature. 

Bankim’s foremost contribution to our lang- 
uage is his unrivalled literary style, which is 
neither t>yo dignified like the old Sanskrit style 
nor too colloquial like the Alall style but an ideal 
harmony between the two. It is at once the che- 
rished possession of the learned few as well as the 
heritage of the million. Aurobinda Ghosh, the 
distinguished poet-critic calls Bankim 

‘‘The sweetest voice that ever spoke in prose/' 
Bankim is generally regarded as the greatest 
novelist in Bengali Literature. He is equ'illy 
adept in weaving fine-spun dramas of life out of 
modern social themes and pa>t historical events. 
His Bisha Brik^ha and Krishmkanter Will are 
realistic novels, powerfully exhibiting under 
different circumstances the disastrous consequences 
following from the moral degeneration of men due 

: np 
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to the loss of self-control at the glamour of 
feminine beauty. The tragedy that overcomes 
two noble souls Nagendra and Gobindalal who, 
though married to angelic wives, succumb to the 
superior physical charms of two young widows, 
points to the supreme necessity of self-control 
in individual and family life — 

“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 

These three alone lead life to Sovereign power.” 

The extremely pathetic picture of Suryamukhi 
and Bhramar when they forfeit their husband’s 
love will ever strike the tender chords of every 
feeling heart. There is a side attack in Bisha 
Brik$ha on the widow remarriage movement, 
inaugurated by Iswar Chandra Vidyaragar. 
Chandrasekhar , a social novel with an historical 
setting, depicts the sad developments of an 
unwedded early love. The self-sacrifice of Pratap 
for the welfare of Saibalini invests the work 
with an epic grandeur. The picture of Dalani, 
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heroine of the underplot of the fiction who 
Desdemona-like died a most guiltless death at 
the hands of her lord, has a touch of pathos 
which can only hi felt but never describedl, 
Kaualkiindala, an idealistic novel with alt 
historical background, exhibits a bright and 
vivid contrast between the laws of Nature and 
the ways of Society, fatalism ( ) and 

human exertion. 'The novel throughout moves 
steadily to its purpose. There is no over elabora- 
tion, no undue working after effect, everywhere 
there are signs of the work of an artist whose 
hand falters not as he chisels out his lines with 
grace. The force that moves the w^hole 
with emotion and gives to it its sutble spell i» 
the mystic form of Eastern thought that clearly 
shows the new forms that lie ready for inspiring 
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a new school of fiction with fresh life. Outside 
the ‘Marriage de Loti’ there is nothing compar- 
able to the R.apa ikauda^'a in the history of 
^Western fiction. ’ Bankim played the role of a 
nation-builder in Sliaram^ Dell Cliandluranl and 
A.nanda which set forth lofty religious 

truths, tinged with present-day nationalistic ideals 
and ambitions, jlnctuda Jlaih, which is credited 
in some quarters to have inspired the revolution- 
aries of Modern India, Contains a powerful 
exposition of new-born Indian nationalism. 

Sacrifice sacrifice your all for the emancipation 
of the Mother-land. Rest not, stop not till 
Mother India is free from fore’gn domination’^ 
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that is the one message that vibrates through 
every line and every character of the novel. 
Satyananda, Jibananda, Santi, Kalyani — all write 
that message in their heart blood. There is 
mention of secret societies in the work the like 
whereof was discovered in Bengal during the 
Partition days. Rajuinha the best Bengali histori- 
cal novel, throws interesting light on the 
political kaleidoscope of India during the reign 
of Aurangzib. How the great Moghul Emperor, 
who was a born hater of the Hindus, suffered a 
crushing defeat at the hands of a Rajput prince 
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has been power fully delineated. Bankim's Indira, 
Madharani and Jngalanguriya are fine romantic 
stories and his Hajani like The Last Lays of 
Pompeii is an entertaining soul-study of a blind 
girl. Almost all the novels of the master have 
been rendered into English. 

Bankim’s novels stand on the border line of 
poetry and prose, fiction and the drama. So fasci- 
nating is their style that they occasionally read 
like fine poems and they have almost all of them 
Vfeen adapted to the stage to the endless delight 
of the play-going public. 

SPECIWEN OF HIS PROSE. 
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Another feature of Bankim’s novels demands 
a word of special notice. There is a touch of 
unrestrained volubility and over-workin» after 
effect in many famous European novels* ; but this 

• '' ’'c'5151 *tw ftoR*i— 

'^H‘1 *!5"P>?t ^lf«l5lfiBl CJifelW ■Jfftm C^ 

^5 I??! ^ Cftfe 'SWS 51'^fel ^ 1 '«tt«(^t5WBl 

5ii«f 5i5( 3ii, 'e^rsn t %»i?rttJi jn>rtm 

wl^ ^1^51 ^«lt aitt^i^fl, «tWOT ^ 

'mn fsi ’Fa i”— 
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drawback is conspicuous by its absence from the 
novels of Bankim. He writes in a most psycho- 
logical, and at the same time, most suggestive 
way. 

The towering personality of the master also 
breathes through his essays and oth .r literary 
productions, Kam ila kantaer da j 'tar ( or The 
Diary of An Opium Eater) embodies Bankim’s 
views on manifold problems of life and surpasses 

^ ■ 

‘><5^ I C it 

1 I dtr® ^ 

I ^'95^ I 

'stwt?! 'srrbi "so 5tf? i” 


De Quincey’s Confessions of An Opium Eater 
in point of poetry, wit and freshness of outlook. 
Krishna Charit is a monument of original infor- 
mation and scholarship and is like Eccr Homo 
a bold literary attempt to disover the ideal man 
behind the legendary God. L'ika Bahashya is a 
a mine of refined humour, and Bankim’s disserta- 
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H’i r 

“^’!tl<l? ^ C^Ti^ =?? ^S5r<! •? 

tions on luGloiical, pKiloeopKical and critical topics 
bear the impress of a master-mind, 

Bank.jn flourished when old order veas chang* 
ing yielding place to new and naturally the :;:eit- 
geist — spirit of corifiict between the old ideals 
and the rew^ — Lit iis specific matk on almost all 
his waitings. He represents the beautiful blend 
of Eastern Syntheticism and Western Analyticism, 
while preserving enbalmed within him the quint- 
essence cf his parental culture and native spiritu- 
alism. He exhorts his countrymen to learn 

“Cs 151^ '8 Hw ‘Sl 

^ MB 

ill I 

1 C^'NUW^ I 

'8 'It?! I 'aft-tl 

C^fJirW^ «ttC^ , 
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Western Science with Eastern Metaphysics and 
■work for the wellbeing of their country and the 
world at large. 

Bankim’s is a charmed name. He is generally 
known not only as the maker of the modern prose 
literature of Bengal but also as the high-priest of 
•of modem nationalism, which, under the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Qandhi, has now overEooded 
■every nook and corner of this vast peninsula. 
Long before the present race of singers and 
or&tors preached the cult of Indian nationalism, 
iBankim had sung the national anthem Bande 
Mataram and composed the national Bible 
JLnanda Math, which years edterwards stirred the 
■whole of India from corner to corner. 

A liter2uy critic concludes bis appreciation of 
Bankim with the following suggestive remarks — 

“ Bankim’s is a heaven-gifted genius- In his 
own field the novel, he has no equal even in 
English literature save that gifted woman George 
Eliot. But George Eliot has not that charm of 
style, that fascination of the pen which our 
Barkim has. She Em, in fact, no style of her 
■own. She is no master of literary finish. To 
Bankim belongs the unique honour of being the 



‘vBankim Chandra is irq>rjse what iVladiva vadan is 
in verse— thr fousKier i>i a xrew style, the ex^. anent of 
anew idea. Jn creative hurfgiijation, in genge »us 
Cfiplion, i'l pow^'^r to r‘o» and siciU to describe,, 

Madhij Snian and Bankbu stand apao,; idon^, the ol.he’^ 
writers of rhe centupy : thc'v are ri'^e nr-t. t.lie ^xcoini 
nowhe^T.!.' — ■ K, Cott 

e: 

-t'C v-» or* . ,..■^•51 ^1^';;^ 

A\Y^''§ 4-d'^' 
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founder of a high style and the high- priest of a 
lit^ipture. She stands far below. He is richer 
than Bankim in that wonderful collection of antic 
heraldry. But in interpreting the language of the 
heart, in revealing the mysteries of dark eternity, 
Bankim stands supremely high. There is not in 
him, however, the volcanic inspiration of Victor 
Hugo, the frenzied eye of that inspired seer. 
There is not in him the quick, far-reaching survey 
of Goethe, the prophetic pointing to the sore points 
of humanity. Let us take him for what he really 
is. He was a genius of of stupendous orbit. He 
belonged to those radiant serahs who come to 
reveal to us visions of eternal splendour.” 

The National Anthem. 

Hail, Mother ! 

Sweet thy water, sweet thy fruits. 

Cool blows the scented south wind, 

Green waves thy corn, 

Mother 1 

Land of the glad white moonlit nights. 

Land of trees with flowers in bloom. 

Land of tmiles, land of voices sweet. 

Giver of joy, giver of desire, 

Mother ! 
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Seventy million voices resounding. 

Twice sev'enty million arms in resolve 

uplifting 

Dare any call Thee weak ! 

ObeisEBce to Thee ! O Thov!, mighty with 

multiple might 

Redeemer Thou, Repeller of the 

enemy's h'lst. 

Mother ! 

In Ihce all knowledge. Religion I'hou. 
Thou the heart. Thou the seat of life. 

The breath of life in toe flesh ! 

O Mother, the strength of this arm thine 
Thou the devotion in the heart ! 

Thine the image consecrate 
From temple to temple ! 

The weilder of ten arms, Durga, Thou, 
Thou the Goddess of wealth bower’d 

ii^the lotus 

Thou the Muse dispensing wisdom. 
Obeisance to Thee ! 
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Salutaiona to Thee, Holder of wealth, 

P eerless. 

With thy limpid water and luscious fruit. 
Mother ! Hail, Mother ! 

Verdant, unsophisticated, sweet-smiling, 
lladiant, holding, nourishing, 

Mother ! 

Mother, Hail !” 

Translated from the original 

by W. H. Lee 
Late of the Indian Civil Service 

2. Sanjib Chandra Chatterji, elder brother 
of Bankim, was a writer of considerable merit*; 

f%»1 S(1, C>lt 

I girt 

wfggi »iir?i ■*t^rt fstffcg* ’trt'fl g'rtgi 
AVs wticwg «rt fjiwg 4gsf5 Jmifvt 
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but dissolutory, irregular and having no sus- 
taining power, he failed to bequeath to litera- 
ture anything of abiding value. Still his 
Kanthoimala is a readable novel, his' Damini 
a fascinating short story and his Palamou, an 
entertaining book of travel. 

Sanjib was in the Editorial chair of the 
Banga Darsan for some time. 

^ 3. Taraknath Ganguli’s Swarnalata is a 
life-like picture of the modern Hindu home. 
To study it is to observe the Hindu home as it 
actually is in its bright and tragic aspects. 
The central story of the novel turns upon an 
everyday domestic incident — separation between 
two brothers in a joint family, one earning and 
the other idle, at the instigation of the wife of 
the earning brother. The further history of the 
family has been narrated with singular fidelity 
to truth, and the novelist has inddentally drawn 
a very realistic picture of a Hindu spiritual 
preceptor whose concern for money is greater 
than his concern for his disciple. The sad story of 
Sarala and Syama brings home to the reader 
that the Hindu household is not an unmitigated 
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•evil — it is manned by angels as will as devils. 
The terrible end of Pramada is a fine instance 
of ‘ poetic justice’, and the picture of Gadadhar 
serves to relieve the tragic tension of the novel 
by nice comic toiiches. The amatory episode 
between Gopal and Swarnalata is perfectly 
natural and it is really refreshing to find Gk)pal 
happy in the married life after his tragic ex- 
periences in ■ boyhood and the earlier part of 
youth, Bamestoarer Adrista, another realistic 
novel of Taraknath, is a readable though not 
very popular work. The cause of widow 
remarriage has been advocated herein. 

Taraknath’s stiye is uniformly simple and 
well suited to his theme, and he nowhere makes 
a display of sentimentalism or sensationalism 
to tickle the fancy of his reader. 

4. Rmesh Chandra Dutt, the distin- 
guished scholar and novelist, saw the light in 
Calcutta in 1848. He came of the well-known 
Dutt family of B/ambagan which gave birth to 
Taru Dutt, the female Chatterton. After a 
brilliant carer at the Hare School and Presiden- 
qy College he proceeded with two other ( after- 
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Wards reputed ) Indians* to England and came 
out thiid in order of merit at the open competi- 
tive Civil Service Examination in 1869. He 
entered the Indian Civil Service in 1&71 and 
gradually rose lo a Hivisional Commissioner ship, 
the highest office that was upto his time 
conferred upon an Indian. He retired from 
Government service in 1897 and was appointed 
in the year following as Lecturer in Indian 
History in the University of London. In 1904 
th^ enlightened Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 
showed an appreciation of his administrative 
abilities by appointing him as his minister of 
finance. The wisdom of this choice was amply 
manifest in the all round prosperity of the 
Baroda State tiat followed closely on its heeLs. 
He presided over the Indian National Congress 
held at Lucknow in 190o. He took to 
Bengali composition at the instance of the great 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji. He was the 
author of six Bengali novels and some English 
works on Indian History, Economics and 
Literature, which were highly appreciated on 
both sides of the water. He also compiled the 


♦ Sir Surendranaih Banerji and Mr. B. L. Gupta. 
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B-ig Veda Sanhita in Bengali characters 
with a Bengali translation, the late Professor 
Max Muller giving his warmest support to the 
undertaking. He expired at Baroda in 1909. 
All shades and grades of people in India and 
prominent people in England — including Lord 
Morley and Lord MacDonnel — mourned his 
loss The natural bias of Mr. Butt’s mind was 
for history. ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott” wrote he in 
1905 in the course of an article on literary topics 
“ was my favourite author forty years ago. I 
do not know if Sir W. Scott gave me a taSte for 
history or if my taste for history made me an 
admirer of Scott ; but no subject, not even 
poetry, had such a hold upon me as history.” 
No wonder Mr. Butt’s first novels ware woven 
round historical figures and incidents Banga 
Bijeta, Madhahi Kankati, Bajnut Jibaii Sati- 
dhya, Maharastra Jiban Praoat — all historical 
novels covering a period of a hundred years from, 
the middle of the sixteenth century to the reign of 
Aurangseb — were produced between 1874i and 
1880. Madhahi Kankan shows with singular 
pathos the unhappy developments of an unwed- 
ded early love. It is an Indian Enoch Arden and 
has been englished by the author under the 
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head-line Slave Girl of Agra. The tragedy 
Reaches its climax when Naren meets the woman 
he has loved all his life and through her i persua- 
sion uproots from the depth of his soul his vain 
longings for her who has become another man’s 
wife. Majput Jihan Sandhya weaves the story 
of the heroic struggle of Rana Pratap for reco- 
vering the freedom of his beloved principality 
against the overwhelming might of the Moghul 
Empire and Maharastra Jihan Fravai depicts 
the rise of the Mahratta pijwer under Sivaji, the 
great Hindu warrior-diplomat. “ Probably 
more history has been learned from Scott’s his- 
torical novels than from the old type of matter- 
of-fact text-books, and we believe many will be 
tempted to gain a better, idea of Indian history in 
this country by Mr. Dutt’s romances than by 
Blue-books or Parliamentary oratory.” {TFeA- 
ern Morning l^ews). These works will occupy 
a permanent place in the fiction-literature of the 
country and infuse fresh life into our national 
struggle for freedom. In 1885 appeared. Mr. 
Butt’s Sansar and in 1883 its sequel Samaj. 
The two together present a charming picture of 
the everyday life of present-day Bengal. "The 
warm domesticities of fresh love-interests of the 
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tale hold the interest of tlie reader by their 
absolute sincerity and their delightful fidelity 
to nature. The life of the farm, of the College, 
of the temple, of the city, the struggle of the 
old with the new in social and religious habits, 
the aspirations and speculations of the Hindu 
are interpreted with unfaltering accuracy and 
whole-hearted sympathy. 

The love-story of Sarat, the College student 
and Sudha tiie little widow, is delicately sketched, 
and the reconciliation of the Hindu Squire with 
his betrayed wife is a piece of work tlrat the 
practised Western novelist might well envy” 
{Gki^gow Herald'). The chief interest of these 
stories, however, centres not so mucli in charac- 
ter-delineation as in the undei'-eurrent of social 
and intellectual forces, which are slowly moulding 
the habits and thoughts'of young Bengal. Sausar 
Was englished by the author under the nomenc- 
lature — The Lake of Lahm. 

As a literary artist, Rames Chandra’s differ- 
ence with Bamkim consists in this. Banhim 
like Shakespeare lias his access to the deepest 
recesses of the human heart and feels deeply and 
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writes emotionally like an inspired poet, Rames 
Chandra, on the other hand, has his access only 
to the simple feelings and emotions of the heart 
and excels in portraying simple, homely pictures 
of simple men and women, Bankim’s canvas 
is broader and his imagination richer tlian his 
compeer’s. 

5. Pandit Sivauath Sastri, (1847 1919) 
has described the manifold transformations in 
■the Hindu Society after the influx of Western 
ideas in some social novels — Meja Bau,Jn(fantar 
Nyantra, Bidhabar Chele. Predominantly 
ethical in tone, these works occasionally betray 
the reformer within the writer and contain a 
curious combination of fact and fiction, 
Meja Ban is the most widely read of these works. 
The cause of widow-remarriage has been a'lvoca- 
ted in Bidhabar Chele. 

Sivanath’s Life of Ramtanu Lahiri is a 
valuable record of the contemporary history of 
Bengal, social and educational, and some of 
his religious and patriotic poems are really beau- 
tiful. 

6. The novels of Sailesh Chandra Majum- 

^ar, Editor of the Banga Darsanlov some time. 
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present a queer combination of the real and the 
grotesque. Fulajani is his only work, which 
is considerably free from grotesqueness, and 
which contains some charming pictures of rural 
life, thoroughly realistic in tone and tint. 

7. Swarnakumari Debi, elder sister of 
Rabindranath, is the first lady-writer of stories 
in our language. These stories throw some in- 
teresting side-light on some aspects of our 
modern social life. Her pen-picture of ILuglir 
ImambtLri is replete with a good deal of histori- 
cal and biographical interest. She has also com- 
posed many songs and lyrics. 

S. Pandit Sures Chandra Samaj- 
pati’s Saji is, if not the first, one of the first 
l)ooks of short stories in our language. Some 
of these stories are really charming. 

9. The short stories of Pravat Kumar Mu- 
kheiji are eminently entertaining. Their per- 
usal will produce a smile on the lip and a glitter 
on the brow of even the most fastidious Puritan. 
They are so full of wit and humour and couched 
in such a haunting, bewitching style \ Sorosi 
and Desi o Bilati will ever make the writer 
favourite with the young. Some of his stories 
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echo the patriotic feeling whicli swept over 
Bengal during the Swadeshi Days. His novels 
are not so popular as his volumes of storiettes. 

10. Jatindramohon Singha’s Dhruha- 
tara is a realistic picture of the loves and lives 
of an advanced section of the Hindu community. 
The ingenuous writer has very beautifully 
preserved intact the rightful sense of proportion 
and ‘dramatic justice’ — a principle which is 
olten violated by many fiction- writers of the 
day. Urisyar Chltr'i, another novel of the 
author, gives a delicate sketch of the social and 
domestic life of tlia Oriya people. Such pen- 
portraitures of new peoples ju our language 
Would be highly welcome. 

11. Sarat Chandra Chatterji is the 

most outstanding figure among the fiction- 
writers of the day. He is a novelist of 
E-abindranath’s school,* dealing with the 
present-day social problems, and his distinctive 
individuality as a writer consists in finely 


* It is said that he took to fiction-writing after going 
through the novels of Rabindranatli — specially Gom — tane 
and again. 
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bringing out the bright and shady points in 
the character of a man, however good or bad he 
may be. Some novelists there are who paint 
either angels or devils when depicting good or bad 
men, but that is not the way with Saratchandra. 

Saratchcndra bears some resemblance with 
Dickens. Like Dickens, he has had no remarkable 
academic training. Like Dickens, he has peopled 
his creations with low-class despised people ; and 
like Dickens, he has occasionally evinced appre 
ciable skill in iho art of story-manipulation. 

One of the earliest stories of Saratchandra — 
JBindur Chhele — delineating an aunt/s affection 
for a little nephew indicated the advent of a 
powerful writer. It was so touching and so 
beautifully told ! His later stories — Hamer 
Sumoti, Fandii Mahmliaya, Falli Samaj Biraj 

Bau, Daita, Cliandrauath, Debada? went 

on enhancing his reputation and their readers 
count to_day not by hundreds Imt by thousands. 
So fascinating are their style and sentiments ! 
They delineate some faithful pictures of the social 
and domestic life of present-day Bengal. The 
“Times” of London recently noticed some of 
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these stories in the English translation in highly 
eulogistic terms. 

In Charitrahin, which is regarded as a mas- 
terpiece by a section of the reading public but 
which is considered as a piece of obscene 
literature by a volume of respectable opinion, 
three disticct and well defined types of Indian 
womanhood have been delineated by Sai’atchan- 
dra. The best, purest and holiest type — the 
a^^cient ideal type — is represented by Surahala 
wife of Upeu, who is all sweetness and goodness, 
all purity and chastity, who regards her husljand 
not as a mere man but as a divinity and who 
has unfaltering, unquestioning faith in the time- 
honoured traditions and cultural ideals of her 
race. The radically opposite type is represented 
by Kiranmayi, the godless loud-tongued aabjauta 
lady, who is not loyal to her lord, who has no 
faith in the wisdom of the Shastric injunctions and 
who indulges in all sorts of plain irreverent talks 
— relevant, irrelevant and not strictly confined 
to the bounds of decency — to justify her wicked 
deeds.* Surahala loks upon the Shastras 

* Some of her observations are violent tirades against the 
stronghold of orthodoxy. They represent tie views of the 
novelist himself; 
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with the 9J9 of unquestioning faith — faith 
mixed with reverence, Kiranmayi, with the eye 
of irreverent reason. The third type of Indian 
womanhood is represented by Sabitri, who, 
though a fallen woman (fallen for causes for 
which she was not much to blame), has many 
lovable traits of character — who in her fallen 
state is a better species of humanity than 
Kiranmayi, even when living with her hus- 
l)and. There are fallen women and fallen 
women — those who live with their husbands are 
not all angels and those who are commonly des- 
pised as fallen women may have among them 
some good souls deserving a better treatment at 
the hands of society — that seems to be the under- 
lying implication of the novelist. Not having 
any personal knowledge of fallen women, wo do 
not know whether there is any real Sabitri among 
them or not, but this much cannot perhaps be 
denied that many fine souls would not have lived 
in shame to-day, had there been any provision 
for the ra-marriage of girl- widows in the coun- 
try. The girl-widow, who is subjected to all 
sorts of enticements when she is too young to 
judge for herself, has presented a perplexing 
problem even to the writers of the orthodox 
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scliool — to novelists like Bankim Chandra Chat- 
terji and Nirupama Debi. 

Pictures of free love — revolting of course to 
orthodox Hindu instincts — have been delineated 
in Srikanta. Srikanta accepts the love of a fal- 
len woman, who possesses some lovable qualities, 
and agrees to treat her as his wife without un- 
dergoing any religious ceremony or legal for- 
mality. Abhaya openly rebels against a hus- 
band who does not do his duty towards her and 
hies to live with a young man who loves her and 
whom she loves. She plainly tells Srikanta that 
she does not consider herself bound to a mau 
who maltreats her and she does not admit that 
the marriage-vows are binding on the better 
half only while the other half grossly disregards 
them. The problem is certainly serious deserv- 
ing careful consideration, but it would be an evil 
day for the Hindus as a race, if their age-old 
ideal of wedlock were to be replaced by any 
mercenary form of love — love unfettered by any 
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abiding social or religious obligation.* The 
gospel of free love has not proved a blessing in 
in the West — ^Western novels bear a striking 
testimony thereto — and it will not prove a pana- 
cea for all evils in the East. Moreover, stray 
instances of unhappy couples do not justify a 
change in a noble ideal practised by millions for 
generations and generations. Such instances there 
are and there will be in every society, Eastern 
and Western, in all times. 

In Grihadaha, which bothers by its tiresome 
length, a fairly educated Brahmo girl lives in 
open shame with her husband’s friend, a well- 
to-do young man of boisterous and uncertain 
emotions, though her husband is a noble charac- 
ter. The story of her struggles before her final 
defeat is interesting, but a picture like this has 

* Many Indian households afford examples of the married 
state in its highest degree of prefcction. This may be due 
to the teachings of the Shastras, and to the strict injunctions 
which they inculcate with regard to marital obligations ; but 
it is Eo exaggeratioE to say that husbands are generally devo- 
tedly attached to their wives, and in many instances the latter 
have the most exalted conception of their duties towards their 
husbands/* — 

Young, Secretary, Savon Mechanics Institute. 
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been delineated with greater felicity by Rabin- 
dranath in Ohare Baire. 

A cry is raised from time to time in the 
country that these novels are undermining the 
morals in young Bengal. This is a very serious 
charge against a novelist. Saratchandra’s reply 
to this charge is, “ I have no sympathy for vice 
— no novelist can have any. have throughly 
studied the ways of society and drawn the atten- 
tion of the public to some grave social problems, 
which require a satisfactory solution.” The 
reply is unexceptionable, thougli it is not un- 
likely that a section of young folk of both sexes 
might he led astray by misunderstanding the 
real significance of the novels, which are more 
problematical than realistic in tone and temper. 

12. INimpama Debi and Anurupa Debi 

are two powerful lady novelists of the day. In 
point of refinement and culture, they are inferior 
to no living Bengali writer with the exception of 
Rabindranath, J>idi and Annapurnar Mandir are 
the finest trophies of Nirupama Debi. Didi exhibits 
the triumph of the old, old idea that “ Devotion 
to her lord is woman’s honour, it is her eternal 
Heaven ” {Mahabharata ) — 
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“ God is thy Law ; thou mine ; to know no 

more 

Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her 

* ff- 

praise. 

(Eve to Adam in Paradise Lost,) 

The re union of Surama and Amar after a long 
separation due to an unavoidable fault of the 
latter is as touching as significant. The first 
novels of Anurupa Debi like Jyotihara and 
J'oshyapiUra are marked by an excess of senti- 
mentalism from which her later works are 
refreshingly free. Mantra Sakti and Ma are 
her crowning works. The sanctity and the 
potency of marriage-vows have been beautifully 
established in the relations of Bani and Ambar 
in Mantra Sakti. Ma holds up a touching picture 
of the re-union of a son with his father and 
step-mother after a series of tragic experiences. 
A well- developed plot, clever analysis of the 
emotions of the heart and a stream of wholesome 
ideas are the salient features of the novel. 

Bengal is proud of these sister novelists t 
They are specially adept in unfolding the delicate 
shades of thought and feeling which make up 
the inner being of women- folk. 

12 
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13. A passing reference is due to some old 
writers of fiction — Haran Chandra Rakshit, 
Damodar Mukerji, JaladharSen and others. 
Some of these writers have a wide reading 
public, though as literary artists, they are far 
from remarkable. 

Of the young story-tellers of the day (whose 
number is daily multiplying like mulberry leaves) 
few with one or two solitary exceptions have 
eichibited consummate skill in story-manipulation. 
Most of these Writers are aspirants after cheap 
fame and do not possess the story-teller’s gifts of 
keen observation and lively narration. The 
sooner this inordinate craze for obnoxious story- 
telling disappears from the country, the better. 

C. MISCELLANEOUS WRITERS 
(a) General Essays 

1. Kaliprasanna Qhosh (1844-1911) of East 
Bengal is a considerable literary figure. Descended 
from a respectable Kayastha family of Varakar 
in Vikrampur, he was not a University man in the 
general sense ot the term; but he acquired by dint 
of private studies a thorough command over a 
wide range of subjects, specially literature and 
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pKilosopliy, both Eastern, and Western. He served 
for many years as Dewan of the Bhowal Estate 
and wrote Praoat Ohinta, Nisitha Chinta, 
Niofita Chiiita, Bhaktir Jay etc., mostly books 
of thoughtful essays. 

Kaliprasanna is the master of a magnificent 
style and is often compared with Carlyle and Emer- 
son as an essay-writer, though that remark b 
applicable only so far as literary penmanship 
and not so far as freshness of outlook is concer- 
ned. Kalip;asanna like Carlyle and Elmerson 
gave no new message to the world. Still those 
who will go through his essays on Nadir Jal, 
Nirah Ka'ji, Aoiman, Asrujal^ Amrita and 
Lokaranya will freely admit that he is an emi- 
nently stimulating writer. 

Kaliprasanna’s journalistic venture — -the Ban- 
dhah — though short-lived, was a success. Ban- 
kim retired from the editorial chair of the Banga 
Barsan with the following significant remark — 
‘The Bandhab will accomplish what the Banga 
Barsan has failed to do.’, 

A book on spirits appeared from die pen of 
Kaliprasanna towards the close of hb life. He 
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sincerely believed in the existence of the spirit 
■world. 

2. A brilliant scholar of Calcutta University, 
Chandra Nath Basu (1845-1910) was a writer 
of considerable merit. His unfolding of the 
inner significance of Kahdas’s Sakvniala and the 
Savitri episode of the MahabJiarata reveals a 
a fine critical acumen, and his Tridhara contains 
Some thoughtful philosophical essays. The habit 
pi "attitudinizing or effusive sentimentality 
occasionally vitiates his mode of writing. 

3. Akshay Chandra Sarkar (1846-1917), 
Editor of the Nabajihan, the Prachar and the 
Sadkarani, was a luminous writer. His literary 
essay Chandralok, published in Bankim’s Kama- 
lakanier Paptar, is throughout characterised by 
a rich vein of poetry, aud his appreciation of Hem- 
chandra and poem on Gocharaner Math reflect 
credit upon his critical and imaginative faculties. 

4. Indranath Banerji (1849-1911) contri- 
buted many lively papers to the vernacular weekly 
Bangabasi under the pen-name of ‘Panchananda’ 
and produced a fine satiric poevnr—Bharater 
TJddhar (The Liberation of India)— casting a 
fling at those Bengali youths whose patriotism 
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consists in “ sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing ” in making exciting speeches and building 
castles in the air. 

5. Kaliprasanna Sinlia (1861-1890) has 
made a notable contribution to our literature of 
social satire in the shape of Kutunt Penchar Naksa 
and rendered in chaste, vigorous and well-express- 
ed Bengali a faithful translation of Vyas's immortal 
epic. The latter work removed a long-felt desi- 
deratum in our language. 

6. Chandrasekhar Mukherji’s prose- 
rhapsody Udbhranta Prem (Distracted Love), 
written upon the loss of his first wife, “ would 
fill a r -markable place in the full sense of the 
term in the history of any literature, Western or 
Eastern.” The magic of the work lies in its “emo- 
tional transfiguration.” “ This latter is truly 
thaumaturgic, a revelation of original creative 
power ; it is as if ‘a new planet swims into our 
ken.’ The passion of the rhapsody thrills, start- 
les and electrifies. It is a contribution to the 
consecrated moods and abiding emotions that 
purely human or social in origin, are fast taking 
the place of religious feefings in lifting us up to 
the Absolute and the Infinite, and making us 
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transcend the limitations of finite existence. Dis- 
enchanted love is not certainly new, it may be 
even said with truth that it is the fate of all love 
to he disenchanted one way or other, but here 
the boundless egoism of subjective desire and the 
universal hallucination begotten of it, produce 
a sort of clairvoyance, as it Were, to which the 
entire panorama of nature and mind, of life and 
society, secretly unfolds itself.” (Dr, Seal's New 
Es&ays in Criticism.) 

7. The V almikir Jay (or The Three Forces, 
Physical, Intellectual and Moral) of Pandit Hara- 
prasad Sastri, is a splendid work. “ Goethe’s He* 
lena with its weird uncertain movement, ming- 
ling the antique with the medieval, the classical 
with the romantic displays a fine insight, but it 
pales before the Valmikir Jay not only in moral 
profundity, but also in grandeur of design, a 
sense of primitive elemental freedom and an in- 
toxication of the creative imagination. De Quin- 
cey’s Dream-fuge, strangely mingling the sepul- 
chral pas slop of deliverence from sudden death 
■with the jubilant salvation of Christendom from 
that apocalyptic dragon, the first Napoleon, and 
symbolically with the Resurrection of Christ, 
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strains after a profound significance* but it pales 
before the Valmikir Jay in internal and organic 
connectedness, if not in the weird sublimity of 
the pliantom-like procession. Ritcher’s Dream 
of the Dead Christ is morally profound, and gro- 
tesquely imaginitive, but pales before the Valmi-- 
ki.r Jay in magnitude and breadth of canvas and 
dramatic intensity of life and passion.’^ (Dr. 
Seal’s New Nssays in, Criticism) 

8. Some of the literary essays of Balendra- 
nath Tagore (1870—1899), who was cut off 
in the flower of youth, are well worth perusal. 
He wai a very promising writer. 

9. The late lamented Panchcowri Banerji 
was an well-informed literary man and occasion- 
ally treated the periodical-reading public with 
thoughtful discourses on literature, religion and 
nationalism. 

10. Bepin Chandra Pal, Pramatha 
Chaudhuri, Benoy Kumar Sarkar and Bepin- 
Bebari Gupta are some of the luminous writers of 
the day. Bepin Chandra has achieved consider- 
able distinction through his dissertations on 
nationality, religion and theology and Pramatha 
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Chaudhari's name has, of late, been associa- 
ted with that of the ‘Birbali style’ he has ushered 
in — a style that is thoroughly colloquial in tone 
and temper and is highly malleable and powerful 
too. Benoy Kumar Sarkar has produced some 
stimulating works of which one — Bartaman Jagai 
in several volumes — contains a good deal of first 
hand information on all momentous world move- 
ments, social, religious, literary, political, indus- 
tijal or otherwise. Bepin Behari Gupta has 
contributed two lively “Table-Talks” to our 
language — Ptiratan Bramiiga and Sahitya Fra- 
sanga — embodying the views of some well- 
informed scholars on important topics. Maharaj 
Jagadindranath Roy of Nator is the master of a 
graceful literary style. His presidential address 
at the Pabna literary conference'was a creditable 
performance and his Nurjahan is a charming 
historical romance. 

{ 1 ) Biography and Criticism. 

TTie critical literature of Bengal has not yet 
passed the days of leading strings. There are in 
the Einglish language lots of good critical and 
biographical works in Englishmen of Letters, Great 
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Writers, Cambridge Manuals, Every Man’s Library, 
Poetry and Life and other series. But there is 
nothing of the kind in the Bengali language. 

Of the small number of our biographical works, 
the masterly critical and biographical sketch of 
Madhusudan Dutt by Jogindranath Basu is out 
of the way the best. Next follow the biography 
of Ram Mohaii Roy by Nagendranath Chatterji, 
the Life of Iswarchandra Vidyasgar by Chandi 
Charan Banerji, the life -sketch of Debendranath 
Tagore by Ajit Kumar Chakra varty and Kanta- 
kahi Uojanikanta by Naliniranjan Pandit. 
There are other minor biographical works also in 
Bengali 

Of the purely critical works in our lan- 
guage, Rabindranath’s eminently illuminating 
survey of our ancient classical and modern 
Bengali literature, Girija Prasanna Roy Chau- 
dhuri’s , Purnachandra Basu’s and Lalit Kumar 
Banerji’s charming appreciations of Bankim 
chandra and Ajit Kumar Chakravarti’s sketch- 
work on Rabindranath deserve a passing notice. 

Steps should be taken to start a Bengali Men of 
Letters Series under the editorship of a distin- 
guished scholar — Hara Prasad Sastri, Dines 
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Chandra Sen or Lalit Kumar Banerji — so that 
this important branch of our literature may not 
long remain neglected. ^ 

(c) Religion. 

“Religion is the highest plane of liuinan 
thought and life.” — Vivekananda. 

The religious discourses of Rammohan 
Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen and Debendra- 
nath Tagore created, at one time, a stir in 
the country. Ramkrishna Paramahansa 
who poured out his soul in “a rhapsody of 
spiritual utterances”, made observations of 
singular wisdom, embodied in that well-known 
work — JSamkrishna Kathamrita, which "throws 
a flood of marvellous light upon the obscurest 
passages of the Puranic Shastras and brings out 
the fundamental principles of the popular Hindu 
faith with a philosophical clearness” that is at 
once the envy and despair of erudite scholars. 
Swami Vivekananda, the disciple of Ramkrishna, 
the hero of the Chicago Parham mt, the prophet of 
the New Age in India was the first to dream those 
dreams and propagate those ideals in his writings 
and speeches which agitate the public mind of India 
to-day. His motto was manliness, his watchword 
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freedom, his ideal service of God through 
service of Man, and he was in modern times the 
first to exhort his so-called high-caste co-r^ligionists 
to get rid of the curse of untouchability. 
Young India is more or less his creation. His 
religious writings are a source of burning inspi- 
ration. The masterly exposition of Neo-Vaishna- 
vism by Sisir Kumar Ghosh , the Doyen of the 
Indian Press — specially his splendid life-sketch of 
the Saint of Nadia will be ever read with avidity 
by all religiously inclined persons — specially in 
the Vaishnava world. The religious discourses 
of Aswinikumar Dutt and Aurobindo Ghosh 
deserve the perusal of every young man. All 
these works deal with Hinduism and there are lots 
of other readable works on Hinduism in our lang- 
uage But Hinduism is not the only religion on 
earth. Our suggestion consequently is that a 
Religious Classics Series should be started so that 
a sound exposition of every religious system of 
the world may not be wanting in our language. 

(d) Philosophy. 

“O philosophy thou guide of life and discoverer 

of virtue. — Cicero 
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The philosophical lectures of Chandrakanta 
Tarkalankar — published in book-form-command 
a genuine admiration for his profound scholarship. 
The metaphysical musings of Dwizendranath 
Tagore — the saint-recluse of Santiniketan and 
author of Sicapna JPi'ayQn,& vast allegorico-philo- 
sophical poem — embrace a wide field of thought 
Eastern and W estern and startle the reader by their 
arresting originality. Hirendranath Dutt’s Git ay 
Is'carlad is a standing testimony to his vast erudi- 
tion and scholarship. The philosophical writings of 
Kokileswar BhattacharyaSitanath Tatwabhusan> 
Framathanath Tarkalankar, Bidhusekhar Sastri 
and Durgacharan Sankhya-Vedantatirtha repay 
perusal. But all these works are written mainly 
about Hindu philosophy and no writer but one- 
Charuchadra Sinha author of 3Iono Bijnan (Psy- 
chology) has written a»y book on any system of 
European philosophy.* This desideratum in our 
language can be removed if some well-read student 
of Eastern and Western philosophy give the matter 
their serious conside ration. We like to see a Phi- 
losophical Classics Series started under the editor- 

* Mentiou is also due to a handbook of Logic in Bengali, 
by Prakashchandra Sinha. 
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ship of Hirendra Nath Dutt, Ex-President of Ben- 
gal Academy of Literature, so that popular exposi- 
tions of different philosophical systems of, Eiast and 
West may enrich our literature. 

(e) Science 

Science echoes the living voice of God. The 
scientific literature of every progressive nation is 
now very rich. But unfortunately no branch of our 
literature has so long been more thoroughly 
nefelcted. Sir J. C. Bose, Sir P. C. Roy and 
some of their pupils have no doubt won World- 
wide reputation by publishing their scientific 
researches, but the lamentable fact cannot be 
overlooked that there is no good book on Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany and other sciences in our 
language. Sir P. C. Roy of all Bengalis, who is 
a distinguished savant and efficient organiser 
and has a large number of brilliant young scholars 
associated with him, can easily make up this 
drawback by starting a Bengali Scientific Classics 
aeries. He of all men need not be told that stan- 
dard works on different sciences are cis much a 
necessity for the progress of a nation as original 
scientific researches. 

It is a matter of great hope that Sir J C. Bose 
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has made some of his researches accessible to the 
Bengali reading public. Sir P. C. Roy’s volume 
on Zoology is now well nigh forgotten. He is 
also the author of a volume of Bengali scientific 
terminology. Principal G. C. Basil’s book on 
Botany is admirably adapted for our school going 
folk. 1 he scientific discourses of Ramendra- 
sundar Tribedi, combining the best fruits of 
science and philosophy, reflect credit on his 
scholarship- Some of these dissertations were 
done into German by the late Nikhilnath Maitra 
and were spoken highly of by eminent 
Western scientists. Dr. Panchanan Neogy has 
written an interesting biography of some world- 
renowned scientists of East and West and one or 
two other works on science in Bengali. Mention is 
also due to Swami Vijnananda’s Surya Siddhar.ta 
and Some learned scientific discourses of Joges- 
chandra Roy and Apurbachandra Dutt. Jagada- 
nanda Roy of Santiniketan has popularised some 
abstruse Sciences for juvenile readers. 

if) History 

Scant heed has yet been paid to history by our 
writers. Not to speak of the authentic annals of 
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Other lands, there is a not good systematic his 
tory of even Bengal in our language, * 

Raja Rajendralal Mitra^S Indological re- 
searches and Bankimchandra^s papers on the 
origin of the Bengali race might he regarded as 
the beglnnlnirs of real historical studies in this 
presidency. The historical labours of William 
Hunter and other foreign writers should not also 
be overlooked. Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad 
^astri and Nagendranath Basu, Prachj avidya- 
rnava have toiled hard in the field of Indian anti- 
quities and arrived at important conclusions. 
Akshaykumar Maitra, founder of the Varendra 
Research. Society, has brought to light many his- 
torical heresies in his Sirajuddaula and thrown 
fresh light on an obscure period of Indian history 
in his G aura Lekhamala. Ramaprasad Chanda’s 
Gatira Majamala has received European recog- 
nition. Rajanikanta Gupta’s IliHory of Sei)oy 
Nikhilnath Roy’s History of Mursida- 
had, Jogindranath Samaddar’s Contemporary 
India, Kaliprasanna Banerji’s Nahahi Amal and 


* It is highly refreshing to find that Rakhaldas Banerji 
has recently made a laudable move in this direction. 
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Rakhaldas Banerji’s Prachin Mudra and 
Hudoi'y of Benyal are all well-informed books. 

Eflorts should be made to start a Historical 
Classics Series under the editorship of a distingui- 
shed scholar like Prof. Jadunath Sarkar (whose 
Ili^lory of Aurangzeb axidi RUtory of Sivaji have 
already put him in the fore-front of Indian histori- 
ans) so that a good reliable history of every 
country may be written in our language. “ His- 
tory,” in Carlyle’s words, “ is the true poetry ” 
— “is an imprisoned epic, nay, an imprisoned 
psalm and prophecy.” 

(^) Works of Translation. 

This department of our literature has all along 
been neglected, in every high class literature of 
the west, specially German, French and English, 
lots of beautiful works of foreign writers are 
annually translated by a band of distinguished 
seholars. Can’t the same arrangement be made 
in onr literature? We like to see an organisation 
started under the direct guidance of a well-read 
student of foreign literatures like Jyotirindra- 
nath Tagore, * Pramatha Chaudhuri or Suniti- 

( he distinguished literateur passed away in his Ranchi 
residence alter the above had been written. 
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kumer Chatteiji for the translation of the 
masterpieces of foreign literatures. This will go 
a great way to enhance the stock of our national 
lore and improve our tastes and tendehcies, arts 
and ideals. 

Jyotirindranatli Tagore has acquainted the 
Bengali reading public with many masterpieces 
of Sanskrit and European literatures through his 
elegant translations. Haranchandra Rakshit 
has tried to give his countrymen some impres- 
■sion of ‘‘ the wood notes wild ” of ‘‘ the sweet 
swan of Avon ” in his mother-tongue. 

Chandicharan en’s translation of Mr. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin," Benoykumar 
Sarkar’s translation of Booker Washington’s 
Autobiography and Rajanikanta Guha’s rendering 
-of some Greek works are all creditable performa- 
nces. Some works of Scott, George Eliot, Victor 
Hugo, Moliere, Ibsen, Tolstoi, Maupessant, Omar 
Khayyam and other foreign writers have also 
been translated of late into our language. Much 
more, however, remains to be done in this direc- 
tion. The more the balmy, bracing breeze of 
world-literature blows in our language, the 
better. 
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(7/) History of Literature and Philology — 
Dr. Dineschandra Sen’s Bangahhasa-o- 
SahUya is the first systematic and accurate 
treatise on the subject, shewing a distinct im- 
provement in this respect over its predecessor, 
the late Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna’s volume. 
It is based chiefly on researches made all over 
Eastern Bengal, with the object of discovering the 
numerous old manuscripts which long lay hid 
in the abodes of poor country folk, and whose 
existence was not previously suspected. Many 
hundreds of volumes of manuscripts, quite un- 
known to the educated public before, have been 
brought to light, classified, arranged and criti- 
cised herein with a delicacy, a refinement, a 
directness which relieves and vivifies the minu- 
tiae of details. It gives the History of the Bengali 
Language and Literature from the earliest times 
down to 1858 A. D. The history of modem 
Bengali literature ( from the time of Iswar- 
chandra Gupta down to the present day) is yet 
to be written. 

The Same remark applies to the science of 
Bengali philology. Ramendrasundar Trivedi, 
Rabindranath Tagore. Jogeschandra Roy, 
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iualitkumar B2aierji and Sunitikumer Chatterji 

have contributed some illuminating papers and 
Bijoychandra Majumdar has written £^n authori- 
tative work in English on the subject, which will 
be of immense use to our future philological 
writers. Hemantakumer Sarkar’s recent sketch 
work on philology will serve the purpose of a 
well-informed introductory study. 

(i) Grammar and Lexicon. 

» There is no good book on Bengali grammar. 
Prasannachandra Vidyaratna’s Sahitya Prabes 
is vitiated by his over much leaning to Sanskrit. 
Jogeschandra Roy has brought to bear on the 
subject the fruits of uptodate philological and 
linguistic investigations. Uis work is perhaps 
the first genuine attempt to handle a knotty 
theme from the correct standpoint. 

To Nagendranath Basu Pracliyavidyai - 
naVa belongs the credit of compiling the Encyclo- 
paedia Indica the task whereof was at first under- 
taken by Rangalal Mukherji. A store-house of 
Valuable information on an infinite variety of sub- 
jects, his Biswakosha in numerous volumes, is a 
monumental achievement, removing a long-felt 
desideratum in our language. 
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Jogeshchandra Roy’s bears the 

stamp of his many-sided scholarship Jnanendx^ 
Mohan Das’s aoc ibulary is compiled in the light 
of up-to-date philological findings. Saratchandra 
Sastri and Subalchandra Mitra have imparted a 
novel charm to their vocabularies by inoorpora- 
ting short biographical sketches of many emin- 
ent men into them. 

(;) Art-Criticism. 

The art of a country shows the beauty of its 
soul. We have some good artists, but there is a 
paucity of works on the philosophy of art in 
our language. Dr. Abanindranath Tagore 
has a European reputation as a pictorial artist 
and has written several booklets on pictorial art 
one of which has been rendered into French. 
These works, though engaging in their way, far 
from satisfy our needs. A Kuskin is yet to 
arise in our language and light the Seven Xiamps 
of Architecture and Painting. 

(^) Economics and Politics. 

There are no good books in Bengali on these 
subjects. Sakharam Ganes Deuskar’s Deser 
Katha contained a mass of useful informatioii on. 
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Indian Economics. But the book has long since 
been proscribed by Government. Jogindranath 
Samaddar’s little brochures Arthaniti and Arih- 
ashastra, Swami Prajnananda Saraswati’s recent 
works on politics are iucid out-line expositions of 
different political and economic theories of East 
and West. Political prisoners are now fbjoding 
the country with thrilling accounts of tlieir ad- 
ventures and agonies, but these hardly f ill with- 
in %he purview of politics. The attention of our 
political thinkers is drawn to this neglected 
branch of our literature. 

(i) Other Departments. 

Sasadhar Roy and Bijay chandra Majum- 

dar occasionally contribute lively papers on 
Sociology. Prasannakumer Sarvadhikary was 
the first to write in his mother-tongue treatises 
on Algebra and Arithmetic. On Geology, Zoolo- 
gy, Minerology, Botany, Geography and Higher 
Mathematics, we have no remarkable works. 
On Hygiene and Medicine some books are avai- 
lable, but they far from satisfy the needs. 

(m) Child literature. 

" The child is father of the Man.” The 
more is the child literature of a country deve- 
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]o[)C(l, the better. The tiny little folk of Bengal 
a!''5 f'O’tunate in having as contributors to their 
lii era! lire some good writers— Jogindranath 
Sarkir. Dakshina charan Mitra, Rajendralai 
Acbarya, Upendra kishore Roy Chaudhuri, 
ktimer Roy. — Foot Tagore and suc'a well- 
.“■CfHr'lod connoisseurs as Dr. Abanindranath 
Tajsre, Ratnananda Chatter) i and Lalit kumar 
Banerji b ivo also devoted tlscir professional 
p,,ns to iiiiuLse and instruct them. 

()i) Books of Travel. 

Books of travel not only enliven the imagi- 
nation witli engaging sketches of new lands but 
also engender a spirit of bold adventure and a 
bro'id catlr'slicifcy of outlook. Jadunath Sarva- 
dhikary’s Tirlha BraJman, publisln d s f late by 
the Saldtya Parishad, is perhaps tlie first book 
of travel in Our language. It gives, in the form 
of a diary, a graphic account of Indian life and 
thought move than half a century ago. Jala- 
dhar Sen’s Rlmnloya is a travel-classic and Indu 
madhab Mallik’s China Bhraman and Bilat 
Bhraman are well-known works. Satyendra- 
naih Tagore’s Prafia.s gives a fascinating 

glimpse into the inner life of a section of our 
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countrymen and is crowded with vivid vi^•^i{ites 
of Varied types of men and tliir.ns. Those who 
wish for any informathm about tlie first Indian 
Civilian will find the hook of special intm-est. 
Chandrasekhar Sen’s Bhupradaksh in and Dhara- 
nikanta Lahiri Chaudhuri’s Bharat Bhrnman 
are delightful works. Last though not least, 
Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary’s Europe Tin 
Mas gives a vivid account of the varied ex- 
periences of a distinguished Indian in Europe. 
A passing refei'ence is also due to Ilahindraiiath’s 
Europe .Prahasir Patra, Vivekananda’s Pari- 
hrajak and Rames Butt’s account of tr.aveis in 
England, which contain a good deal of know- 
able information, 

(o) Newspapers. 

“ In these times, we fight for ideas, and 
newspapers are our fortresses.” (Heine) The 
first Bengali newspaper Bengal Gazette was 
started by Gangadhar Bhattacharya in 1810. ♦ 
It Was current for a year and its monthly subs- 
cription Was Re 1. The Samachar Darpinn was 

* Whether the paper existed at all is doubted in some 
quarter*. A glance at the list of Bengali newspapers and 
periodicals, submitted by Rev. J. Long to the Government in 
iSss, will dispel the doubt. 
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under the editorship of J. Marshman. It 
was ]) itronised by Government and was in 
existtoicc far 21 years. Its monthly subscrip- 
tion was EjC 1. Raja Rammohan Roy started 
tlie Sdnbad Kaumiidi in 1819. Bhabanicharan 
Bondopadhaya a'-sisted tlie Raja in conducting 
the pap(T, l)ut he cut off all connections there- 
with when the Raja took up his pen against, the 
practice of the S iti. He started another paper 
Samnehar Cha)idrik(t which had a run for many 
y(!ars. T!ie Sanbad, Kajcmiidi had a pretty long 
life. A host of journals followed these in quick 
succession. Iietwen 1825 and 1858 of Avliieh none 
— with one or two exceptions, if any — is extant 
today. lawarchandra Gupta’s ^.-aulad J?ro rad'Qr 
(1830) and Dwarakanath Vidyabhusr-n’s Soma 
Traka.‘^ (1858) were the most aluy edited of these 
papers. Akshayakumer Dutt, Rangahd Banerji, 
Dinal)andhu Mitra, Bankimcbandra Chatterji, 
Rwarkakanatli Roy — quite a galaxy of brilliant 
writers—contributed to the columns of the 
Fravakar, which had a useful career for 25years. 
Dwarkanath rescued Bengali journalism from 
the Slough of Despond — the lowest depth of 
degradation to which it Iv.t-d sunk hetweeu 1SI7 
and 1858. His Soma Frakas contained no 
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ti’ace of obscene or malicious articles, which yi- 
tiated the columns of most of the Bengali jour- 
nals just before it saw the liglit. The Hindu 
Manjika of B/ajshahi — one of the oldest of our 
mofussil organs — has been in existence for up- 
wards of 55 years. 

Of the present-day Bengali newspapers - 
mostly weeklies — some an; very powerful, 
through none of them can vie with the best 
English journals of the dry, wh.eliier edited by 
Indians or Anglo-Indians, in intrinsic excellence. 
Nothing can be more lamentalde. .No nation 
Can rise to prosperity and great)icss wlucii has no 
‘national’ organ in the fullest seiise of the 
term. 


(;<) Periodicals. 

The first Bengali periodical Dik Dar.san was 
started by the Missionaries of Serampur in 1818. 
Illustrated articles on literary, scientific and 
antiquarian topics graced its columns. Rammo* 
han Roy started the Brahman Sebadhi in 1821 
and crossed swords therein with the Mission- 
aries. Ramchandra Mitra, Professor of the 
Hindu College, started in 1831 the J tianodaya 
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in which papers of antiquarian, biographical and 
scientific interest regularly appeared. Tlie stu- 
dents of the Hindu College started in 1832 the 
Bijuan Sehadhi under the editorsliip of Ganga- 
charan Sen. Akshyakumer Dutt started the 
VnJya J)arnai/ in 1812 l)ut cut off all connections 
therewith in tlie sul)scquent year, as lie was put 
in charge of the TaluHihodhiid Patrikeo^ which 
he edited for 12 years with consummate ability. 
Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Madanmohan 
Tarkalankar and olliers started the Sa>'hamLha- 
kori Talrikam 1850 and Rajendralal Mitrathe 
IJilidliarlha Saiigraha in 1851, which had a 
successful run for several years. In 1872 
appeared Bankim’s Paiiga Par'ficiu, a monthly 
magazine devote'i to original subjects of every 
description — phiiosopbical, scientfic, historical, 
literary and critical. Some of Bankim’s best 
novels lidabriksha Krishnakanter Pa- 

jaiu, Chandrasekhar — graced its pages. It ec- 
lipsed the fame of all tlie previous periodicals 
and opened up a vista of new literary progress 
in the country. 

Almost all the foregoing papers are no longer 
in existence. Ramananda Chatterji’s Prabasi 
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is the most ably edited and has the largest cir- 
culation among the present-day periodicals. 
Next follow the Bangabani, the BasttmgU, the 
Manafsi o Ifarmabani, the Bharatbarsa, the 
^harati etc. 

ig) Mahomedan Writers. 

The names of eleven Mahomedan poets 
figure in anthologies of Vaislinava lyrics and 
Poet Aloyal penned more than two centuries 
and a half ago, some poems of which one — 
Padmahati, a work of free translation of Malik 
Mahammad’s Hindi poem Paiimabat — is a work 
of acknowledged literary merit. The present- 
day Mahomedans of Bengal are taking a keen 
and active interest in their mother tongue, 
wliich may lead to excellent results later on. 
Masaraf Hossain, author of Bisad Simlhu, 
Abdul Karim, Kazi Hazrul Islam, Akram 
Khan, Mozammel Huq and Golam Mostafa 
are some of the notable writers among them. 
May their number gradually increase ! 

4. THE DRAMA. 

Dramaturgy in Ancient India reached the 
highwater mark of perfection. The dramas of 
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Bhas, Kalidas, Bhababhuti and a bost of other 
Sanskrit writers still excite tbe admiration of 
eminent scholars in far-off lands, and Bharata’s 
well-known work on dramaturgy shows what a 
beautiful plan of building tbe stage and tbe 
auditorium with all the paraphernalia of musi- 
cal establishment was devised by our distant 
fore fatliers. Political thraldom gradually toned 
down the enthusiasm of the Hindus till in the 
18th century all their precious heritage was but 
a thing of the past. 

Ill Bengali Literature, there were i)roperly 
speaking no dramas before the 19th century. 
The musical diversion of the people then consist- 
ed in balladic and rhapsodical performances 
known as Yatra, Katha, and in other logo- 
machic entertainments such as Kabi, Paiichali, 
Tavja and Akdai. Such works of the 16th and 
the 17th century as Lochan Das’ Jagannath 
Ballava, Jadunath Das’s Bidagdha Madhab 
Premadas’s C/htatayiyoi CJliQHdvodciyoj L-crMjwwdi 
and Debakinandan’s Gopal Y>ijay Natak pass 
indeed for ‘ dramas,’ but tliey resemble neither 
the old Sanskrit nor the modern Bengali plays. 
They are throughout written in rhyme and re- 
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semble what passes at present for Monohar Sahi 
Kirtan. They were never staged. 

Before we come to real Bengali dramas, a 
passing reference may be made to Gitai-iuayas 
or indigenous plays of Bengal. Krishna Kamal 
Goswami of Bhajanhat (Nadia), to whom re- 
ference has been previously made, Govinda 
Adhikari and others wrote volumes of such 
I)opular dramas on religious subjects (somewhat 
resembling the English Miracle and Cycle plays) 
Krishnakamal’s dramas, specially his Rai Vn- 
Nimai Sanyas and Sioaijna Bilas are 
singularly beautiful and would repay perusal 
even in these days. Dr. Nishikanta Chatterji 
englished some of his plays in the United King- 
dom. They present through a succession of 

tender and touching pictures some lofty moral 
and spiritual ideals and are written from begin- 
ning to end in a fascinating style. This branch 
of our litrature was further developed by Mati- 
IsJ Roy, Rasiklal Chakra varti, Ahibhusan 
Bhattacharya, Annadaprasad Qhosal, Harlpada 
Cktaterji and Mukunda Das. * The works of 

* A Special note is due to his plays which make a remark- 
able departure from productions of the kind in this that they 
deal with momentous problems of the day — Hindu-Moslena 
■unity, Primary Education, eradication of many long standing 
social evils, necessity of introducing weaving and spinning in 
•every Indian home etc. 
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these pi ay- Wrights abound in humanising ideas 
and sentiments and are enthusiastically played 
on festival days and other important occasions 
before vast crowds of eager people in all parts 
of Bcmgal Presidency. These plays are gener- 
ally performed under a canopy in open as well 
as closed spaces 1)oth in the day and night time. 
Some of the plays of the most recent origin have, 
to a great extent, been modelled on the Western 
drama. 

The genesis of the modern Bengali stage is 
fraught Mith considerable interest. The Old 
Playhouse in Lai Bazar, established a few years 
before the siege of Calcutta (1756), was the first 
English theatre in Calcutta. The first adapta- 
tion of European dramatic form to the Bengali 
stage can be traced so far back as 1795 when a 
Russian adventurer Herasin Lebedeff, built 
‘ by permission of the Hon. the Governor 
General ’ an Indian theatre in Dorn Tollah ’ 
(in the centre of Calcutta) on which the Bengali 
translations of two English works — The Disguise 
andLoce is the Best Doctor— were played with 
the help of “ native actors of both sexes.” 
There is no record of any other Bengali play till 
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1831 when Vi^ya ^undar was staged at a heavy 
expenditure in the house of Nabinchandra Basu 
in Shambazar. Many English plays and English 
translations of Sanskrit dramas were staged in 
the lodgings of many private gentlemen in Cal- 
cutta from 1832 to the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury. ILulin KttZi ^irvaswx was the first 
original Bengali play to be staged in 1857 at the 
residence of Jayaram Basak in Chakradanga, 
Pafhuriaghat. The first public theatre of 
Bengal — The National Theatre was started in 
Calcutta in 1871 through the joint efforts of 
Girish Ch. Chose and Ardhendusekhar Mustafi. 

The first Bengali drama written on the 
Western plan was ^hadrarjun 0825) by Tara 
charan Sikdar. * He totally dispensed with tlie 
Prmtahana or prelude of the Sanskiit play as 
absolutely unnecessary and introduced ’ scenes ’ 

( ' Sanjogsthal ’ ) in every Act — a depat ure from 
the old classical rules. Then followed the 
JBhanumati Ghittabilas of Harchandra Ghosh, 
which was a dull imitation of Sliakospeara’s 

* Vide Saratchandra GhosaVs illuminaiiag paper oq the 
play in Magh number of the Narayana ( 1321 B. S. ) 
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Merchani of Venice, Closely on its heels 
f')l lowed Kala Saroasioa^Nacdvataka^ B^yih 

Sanh(ti\ MrJati and other performances 

of Ramiiarayan Tarkara!.iia — ^‘Natoke Ram 

narayan*’ as 1 1 e was popular] y cal 1 ed — w h leli 
usliered lu a new era in t!ic dramatic iltrature 
of Tilo fir>t of ttesc J^lays was a ■i)riz(3 

A ijoucvaalent zemindar of North 
Bcni^al Kcdicharidra Roy Choudiiuri — announced 
ill the eoiiimns of the Jla:i(/pnr Yjaiurbaha a 
prize of Us. Tu) to oe awarded to one who ‘would 
within six months of noiico, write a drama 
with, t'ne title of K’Ubi Kala Saroas:roaho\3h\p; up 
tlie custom of kuliriism and pulye^’amy to ridicuie 
and coutum[)t, Raninavayan )U‘odi.ieed the play 
iii 1857 a-nu lieCaiiio the hom nicihio receipient 
of the prize. Knl- S^irccsica^s is divided 

into six Acts wiiiiout a.uy ' scene ’ and the 
names f of its Bramail^ I^er^ouae indicate what 
stuif they are made of. It was staged with 
singular scenic pomp shortly after its publication 

Hnrachandra wrote two or throe other plays one of which 
was an adaptation of Romeo ]iiliet. 

t ‘Dharmasir ( A virtuous man \ 'Abhalychandra' ( A;, 
most ill-behaved person ) etc. 

34 
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and 'gave rise to high expectations in the public 
mind for further original Bengali piavs.^ Bent 
Sanhar a translation from Sanskrit and Naink 
a prize com2)usitiou dealing u'itli the evils 
of polygamy shortly followed and had a success- 
ful run on the stage. The later plays of R'lm- 
narayan eoniain ‘scenes,’ u hcih are |,iroruinent l>y 
tneir absence in Knli)i Kn.la Survti'fa., 

'£■■ Jh-'.nvMrnyau helonged ;hc c'loiy of produ 
ci^ig tiic earliest ' rigin ■;! plays iri (.ar laiigu.'sge. 
Butlh.ese works with tire anliqnated diction of the 
Saiiski'it '^.raina were more classical in trend and 
tendency than modern. It was resemed for 
Michal Madhsudhan Dutt to bear on the Bengali 
drama his vast knowledge or oceidtn.tal drama- 
turgy and revolutionise tlic tastes and tendencies 
of tire play-g<>(-!'s. 

His Sarmistha, composed on the model of 
English plays, was represented on the Belgachia 
theatre in 1 85U with great scenic splendour. It 
was highly appreciated by all but a handful of 
orthodox pandits. Its simple colloquial style afford- 
ed a stiking contrast to the learned style of Pandit 
Ramnarayan Tarkaratna, whose fame was consi- 
derably eclipsed after its apperance. It was follow- 
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ed by two plays and two farces which were 
favourably received by the public. The mythical 
quarrel of Juno, Pallas and Venus has been 
exquisitely adapted in one of these plays — ' ctc/- 
mahati and the tragic fate of a Rajput princess 
has been depicted in the other. '‘‘Krishna Knm trV' 
is the first tragedy in our language, all the 
previous plays (like Sanskrit dramas) having a 
happy ending. The songs of the play v/ere com- 
posed by Madhusudan’s great patron .Maharaja 
Jatindramohan Tagore and it had a very suc- 
cessful run in The Nalianal Theatre and The 
Bengal Theatre. 

Madhusudan may be rightly regarded as the 
founder of the modern Bengali drama. * 

After Madhusudan, we come to Dinabandhu 
Mitra (1829-1873). one oi the glorious “ literary 
triumvirate” —Michael, Ifankim and Dinabandhu. 
Born in 1829 at Chaubaria in the District of 
Jcssore. he was at first educated at the Hugh 
College and then at the Hindu College, Calcutta 

^ It iP a pity that ihi.s pidyp arc not sot orcabionaiiy acted 
on the stage. Calcutta pi .ly- bouses can often stage heaps of 
nonsense, yet they do not see their way to perform the first, 
xemaikable plays in the Bengali language. 
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and after the College career was over, he entered 
the service of the Government in the Postal 
Department. He was entrusted with making 
postal arrangements for the field service in the 
Lushai Expedition (Ib71 ■, which he very admi- 
rably managed. In private hfe, his consortings 
with firiends and associates tliice Bankim and 
Nabinchandra) were uniformly characterised by a 
singular sweetness and geniality. 

j Dinabandhu’s principal drama Nil Darpan 
(The Indigo Planting Mirror), published ano- 
nymously from Ifacca in 1 358, created a wonder- 
ful commotion in the country. Rev. James 
Long, a noble type of Englishman, published an 
English rendering of the play (by Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt} in 1861, for which he was sentenced 
to one month’s, imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 1,000- The play was at that time translated 
into other European languages also. 

As a work of dramatic art, Nil Darpan is an 
acknowledged master-piece, containing vivid, life- 
like pictures of men and women. Dinabandhu 
had travelled widely in indigo-planting zones and 
observed with his own eyes the oppression of 
poor planters by white capitalists. Naturally 
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enouah he was able to hold the mirror upto nature 
and take the whole country by storm. Bankim- 
chandra* the great novelist and lif/^rary critic, 
who had in his ofFicr<J. care.er occasionally witnessed 
the misery of the indigo planters, remarks in his 
appreclatian of Nil Darpan that some of its epi- 
sodes are faitliiul reproductions of what took 
place in real life. The style, design and charac- 
terisation of the piay are all worthy of a master- 
dramatiu and it had a very successful run on the 
stage. 

Bankirn is justified in calling the drama 
Bengal’s Uncle Tom's Cab in. Did it not like 
Store’s splendid perfonn^ince, which removed 
slaver^^ from the Negro world, remove to an ap- 
plicable extent slavery from the indie o-planting 
zone } 

Among other dramatic works of the master 
Sadhabar Ekadasi, ex])osing the disastrous effects 
of drinking, Jamai Barik, exb.iblting the unhappy 
position of a Kulin sondn-law, Nabin Tapaswini 
and Lilabati pointing out other plague-spots in 
our social life are the most remarkable. 

In Biye Paglc Buro, Dlnabandhu has powerful- 
ly exposed the comico-tragedy of the unjust 
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ciistom that allows an old octogenarian widower 
to marry a young virgin of twelve or thirteen. 
The characters of Jaladi ar and jagc^damha in 
Nabin Tapaswini are adap scl from Shaliespeare’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Truth, life and lively 
humour there are in abundance in all of these 
plays, but there are also occasional touches of 
vulgarity side by side, similar to those which 
defile some plays of Ben Jenson (Volpone, for 
instance). 

*Dinabandhu has as fine a sense of the truly 
pathetic as of the truly ludicrous. His plays 
played a prominent part in popularising the early 
Bengali stage. Girischandra Ghosh has freely 
admitted this in the dedication of hi.s Sasti ki 
Santi to him. 

Dhiabandhu als: penned two volumes of minor 
poems, some of which were read with delight in 
his days. 

Grislichndra Gho.sh ( 1H43- 191 1), ‘ father 
of the Bengali stage ’ came of a Kayastha family 
of Bagh-Bazar, Calcutta and having read up to the 
Entrance class took to the stage in the prime of 
his life. He acted one after another as the guid- 
ing' genius of almost all the dramatic associations 
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of Calcutta— The Great National Theatre, the first 
public stage of Bengal), The Star Theatre, The 
Emerald Theatre, 1 he Classic Theatre, The 
Minerva Theatre~and produced more tlian three 
scores of plays. He v/as in private life a follower 
of the great Ramhrishna Paramahansa to whose 
magnetic inBuence may be traced the genesis of 
wholesome religious ideas streaming through 
some of his best works. 

CiriscKanara s dramas may be bi’oadly divided 
into five welTdefincd groups — social, Puranic 
and historical plays, musical operas and adap 
lions from otiier dramatists. Some of his plays — 
such as Bilwamai^igal, showing the \vonclerfuI 
transformcit.ion in the soul of a damned drunkard, 
moving from a lower region of darkness and 
sin to a higher region of light and love, Balidan 
poweidully exhibiting the heart-rending stienes 
which the question of dowry has created in every 
Hindu home, .Prcifuilu, presenting thr'>ugh a series 
of vivid, lifedike pictures the average domestic 
life of Modern Bengal, Grihalakshmi, Pandab 
Gaurab. jana, Buddha, Tcipobal, Sankaracharya, 
Chaiianya Lila, Chhatrapati Sibaji — are superb 
successes from the histrionic and literary points 
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of viev/ and deserve to be ranked with 
some of the masterpieces of the estern play 
Wrights. Take the play of Balidan. As (in artistic 
representation oi' a seamy, shady side ol' Hindu 
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social life, it is a decided master- piece quite fit 
in the universality of intesest and deptii of pas- 
sion, to be placed by King Lear. 0/ take the play 
Bilwamangal, The material here is legerdary, 
but the inspiration tliai moves it throughout is 
that of a master-dramatist, faithfully transcribing 

‘ i read tunes' r)ut cd nuinUcr this dransa and 

(.aca time I imi! soniut dng new.” 

— Swami Vivekananda 

the imaginings and yearnings, struggles and 
triumphs of a sin- stained soul. It is a Bengali 
Faust with no metaphysical subtleties, showing 
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Whoe’er aspires imweariedly 
Is not beyond redeeming* 

And if he- feels tiv^ grace ot Love 
That from on High is given 
file blessed Hosts that wait above 
Slial] welcome him to Fleaven 

It strength and consolation to many 

peniterit hearts and leads tliem “upward emd on.’^ 
The picture of Pagalini is a unique creation of 
tlie dramatist. A. certain tendency to insa-" 
nity has always attended the opening of the 
religious sense in men, as if they had been 
blasted with excess of light says Emerson and 
no wonder, this Follower of the Gleam Is off her 
heads. She listens to the Flutemotes of the 
Eternal Flute-Player In her soul and restlessly 
pants for union with Him : 

"mt cgi 

•11 c>i c^Tn b?:q h * 

Buddha, Sar^karacharya and Chaitanya Lila 
are pervaded by an impressive religious 

,\n English adaptation cf the play ( entitled The Devine 
Vision ) was recently staged with success in I^ondon. 
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note rarerly to be met with in the best 
English plays* Fidelity to nature, chastity of 
sentiments and diction, critical insight into the 
naceties of individual character, ingenuity in 
developing plots, wit, interest and instruction — all 
these there are in these plays, and if Girischandra 
could have maintained this level of perfection in 
other performances, he would have been a veri- 
table Shakerpeare of our times. But unfortunate- 
ly for the upkeep and popularity of the stagi‘, he 
had to produce, in inordinate haste, many trite 
plays, which instead of adding to, detract from 
his reputation as a dramatist. H’s Bengali adap- 
tation of Macbeth is quite worthy of the original 
and is in the opinion of Late Mr. N. N. Ghosh, 
Member of the Royal Society of Literature, vSupe- 
rior to the French version of the drama. Hi« 
dramatic adaptation of Meghnad Badh Kavya h 
ako very entertaining. His Sirajuddaula, Mir 
Kasim and Chhatrapati i'^ivaji, throbbing with 
new pulsations of Indian national life, have been 
proscribed by Government. Some of his songs 
are very charming. 

Girischandrak meteoric succes as a dramatic 
actor brought for him the well-merited compli- 
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ment. ‘ The Garrick of Bengal’ and he is consider- 
ed as the prince of Bengali dramatists by a consi- 
derable sPction of our intelligentsia. 

Amritalal Basu \1853) , raanagf-v of The Strir 
Theatre for many years, has treated the pi ay- 
going public of Bengal with a number of Llzarre 
satires, mainly attacking, in a most unparliamen- 
tary manner, the Brahmo and an advanced sec- 
tion of the Hindu community. Such frivolous 
productions will be erelong consigned to oblivion, 
but AmritalaFs Harischandra, a beautiful P’uranic 
play, conceived in a fine, artistic vein, will con* 
tinue to please the play-goer for many a long day. 

Aniarcndranath Dutt, the distinguished dra- 
matic actor, has very ably dramatised some no- 
vels of Banklm and Rames Chandra but has not 
succeeded well in other dramatic compositions of 
his own. 

Dwfzcndralaf Roy (1860-19! 3), the fa- 
mous pl\y-wright and scng-wiiter, created the 
romantic drama in Beneali Literature. Descend- 
^d from a respectable Brahiain family of Krish- 
nagar, he passed the M. A. Examination of 
Calcutta University in English, standing first- 
class second in order of merit, and having pro- 
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ceeded to England as a State Scholar in the sub' 
sequent yea?\ studied agriculture in Cirencester 
College for about a year. He came back to India 
as an F. R. A. S. and sho^^lly after entered the 
Government service a Settlement officer. 
His splendid services to die poor ryots in this 
connection incurred the wradi c4' the then LieU' 
tenant Governor of Benoal, but thanks to the 
efforts of anotirer noble minded English official 
the crisis was soon over, and afterwards he became 
in turn a Deputy Magistrate, the First Inspector 
of £.^€136. the Assistant Director of Agriculture 
and Commissioner of Excise, Bengal. 

While an M. A. student of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Dwizendralal published the first part of his 
Arya Gatha, volumes of lyrics, some of which 
were realty beautiful. In the United kingdom, he 
published a volume of Enlish lyrics— Lyrics of 
India — which Were favourably received b}^ the 
British press. Shortly after his return to India, 
he volleyed in verse vendetta against the ortho- 
dox section of the Hindu community, which en- 
joined PrayaSchitta upon him for crossing the 
Kalapani. These stinging satires created a sen- 
sation in the country. DwizendraUrs Ashare 
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and Hasir Gan, publislied at tliis time, were 
burlesques— a new species oi composition in 
Bengali Literature — very much like ingolcisby 
Legends. ‘Baiigali Maluma’ 'Engrcj;.tctra' ^Deputy 
Kahinl' iCarnamardan’ Icrta Ka '6haV 

Reformed Hi i idu s" " , ' Bishy utbarer Barbela’ 

‘Sa.dhe ki Baba Bali," ‘Nanclaiar are the C'.r, :iions 
of some of the. weil-knowm poems and stings of 
these volumes. Seme of these compositions are 
purely comic and some (like ^Sadhe ki Baba Bali') 
thougli comic in lorm, are tragic in spirit, 
c^msing an ineffable anguisli in the heart of heart 
of every p atriotic Indian. Dwizandralar.s master- 
pieces J^uch as Sajahan, Bliisma, Parapare— • 
were conuposed dui lng his mahirer years. The 
Swadeshi Movement that great patriotic, furore 
the glory whereof like a [^haros-llgtht was the 
wonder and admiration of a new universe 
gave a great fillip to his genius, the immediate 
outcome of which was a series of songs and plays, 
pulsating with insurgent and resurgent patriotic 
feelings. 

In going through the dramas of Dwizendra 
lal, which may be broadly divided as historical, 
social and Puranic, th5 reader will throughout 
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notice that unlike previous dramatists of Bengal, 
he writes in a picturesque style and seeks to 
produce stage-effects by a succession of splendid 
pictures of heroes and heroines {therein resemb- 
ling Victor iiugo and Schiller, two powerful 
European dramatists or the romantic school). 
One great drawback of the romantic dramatist is 
the intense subjective and melodramatic tone of 
his writings, and to this ciiarge Dwizendraiai also 
is o^en. But this defect is more than made up 
by the beauty and charm of varied types of cha- 
racterisation and the nobility and grandeur that 
breathe through his plays. Chandragupta the 
great empire builder, Chanakya the half-atheist 
stern iaw-giver, Helen, the star-eyed Ionian Beauty 

‘"Fair Helena; who more engildsthe night 

Than all yon fierie oes and eies of light/’ 

Sajahan, the Indian Lear, Aurangjib the 
shrewd empjror-diplomat, L?urgadas the self less 
patriot, Pratap Sinha, the born fighter for freedom, 
Nurjcthan the astute queen-diplomat, Manasi the 
seif-iess lover of humanity have been delineated 
with the Shakespearean delicacy of touch. 
Dwizendialal chose as the theme of each play a 
momentous historical or Puranic incident, wove 
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it into plots and by* plots and read into it a noble 
modern siunificance through contrasted types of 
gorgeous character. Of him it may he truly said 
that “ he uttered nothing base, ’’ But one tiling 
should be noted. Hutton says of Scott, “ The very 
quality in his verse which makes it seize so pow- 
erfuily on the imaginatiens of plain bold adven- 
turous fnen often, makes it hammer fatiguingly 
against the brain of those who need the relief 
of a wider horizon and a richer world. And in the 
manner of Hutton, one may well say of Dwizcn 
dralai, *' The very excess of brilliance of his 
thought which captivates a section of playgoers 
and readers does not please those who seek more 
of life than of the glamour of ideology in plays.” 
Traces of the Western influence are occasionally 
perceptible in his works. 

Dwizendralal is a great nation-building force. 
Like Bankim’s novels, Vivekananda’s religious 
writings and Rabindranaths lyrics, his songs and 
plays will ever exercise a powerful influence upon 
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his Countrj’^men. Some of his national songs- 

“#■& -Uyiiv?- 

I 'G ^ • 

(.■■V3 O'-^ ifUJ? qfT.;! 

C’'"? 1 . 

^51^ ■j'fl ;,"5'i? 
aT55? 'S5t5?!! sjfj -v; p 
it:TSiT.; 5=1^1,.; • T-a? 

’5iif 'sj'iif?! r.if‘i 

are sung in almost every Bengali home. 

Dwizendralal has evolved many novel tunes 
which have gained enormous popularity, d’o those 
who prize ener!.:y and inspiration as essential 
qualities of poems and songs and pore over 
dramas for their picturesque style, splendour of 
of character-delineation and Lvandeur of senti- 
ments, Dwizendralal will ever remain a living 
fountain of ineffable felicity. 

A considerable volume of educated public 
.opinion allocates Dwizendralal the highest place 
among the Bengali dramatists. This opinion is 
perhaps unduly obsessed by the romantic glam- 
our of his thoughts. 
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Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode (1863) has 
produced a numbe)’ of plays of which a couple 
deserve a prominent notice Alibaba, an eminently 
entertaining^ musical opera and Pratapaditya, a 
pow^erful histoi ical drama. The keynote of the 
play is struck where the last ; reat Bengali of lion- 
heart invokes the aid of his Guardian Deity for 
the annliiilaktion ol the enemies of his country 
and community- A spirit of star-tipped patrio- 
tism pervades the play from cover to cover and 
some of its passages have been consoled by 
Government 

Monomohan Roy has produced a beautiful 
historical play R jiya occasionally illumined by 
fine touches of poetry, and Monomohan Gos- 
wami has left !)eh'nd him two social dramas 
Sansar and Samaj which are faithful reproduej 
tions of real life. 

Of the younj-’er dramatists of the day, almost 
all have run mad after writing historical plays in 
the manner of Dwizendralai. These plays are 
but poor imitations of that eminent dramatist 
possessing all his mannerisms but very few of his 
finer qualities. 
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Some of the latest plays (like Karnarjun and 
Sita) exhibit a tendency on the part of playwrights 
to tui’n from history to the golden treasury of 
Ancient Hindu Epics for themes of dramatic art. 
A breezy vivacity of dialogue in the manner of 
Ibsen and Shaw forms a novel feature of the plays 
of the hour. 


5. Conclusion. 

/Tagore’s literary labours have received inter- 
national recognition. There are other Bengali 
poets and artists, whose fame ha.s overleaped 
parochial bounds and who deserve to be counted 
on the brilliant beadroll of international writers. 

But Bengali Literature has so long blossomed 
almost in a parched soil. Neither the administraj 
tive authorities nor the ‘ Varsity of Calcutta nor 
the aristocratic (and a considerable section of the 
educated) classes of our country have lent it any 
substantial support. Look at the curricula of the 
Cedcutta and Dacca University. Far from being 
the medium of instruction in our schools and 
colleges, it is the only branch of study which 
is thoroughly neglected in all educational insth 
tutions. 
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Nothing can be more lamentable. The future 
greatness' of a nation depends greatly upon the 
proper development of its uaAtional literature, 
and if this national literature of Bengal is thus 
wantonly neglected, sterility and stagnation will 
come over our national life and thought sooner 
or later. Sir Ashutosh Mukherji laid an emp- 
hatic stress on this point in his splendid presi- 
dential address in the B-ungpur session of the 
North Bengal Literary Conference. We call 
upon all well-wishers of the country to give the 
matter their serious consideration. Below are 
given a few humble suggestions for the further 
embellishment of our literature. 

1. As for' as practicable, Bengali should at 
once he made the medium of instruction in 
all schools and colleges of Bengal Presidency. 
“ It is Sir Eabindranath’s strong conviction that 
while English should bo skilfully and throughly 
taught as a seond language, the ch^ief medium 
of instruction in schools (and even colleges up 
to the stage of the University degree) should 
be the mother tongue. He has four reasons for 
this belief ; first, it is through his mother tongue 
that every man learns the deepest lessons of 
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life ; second, because some of those pupils who 
have a just claim to higher education cannot 
master the English laii'Auagc ; third, because 
many of those who do not acquire English fail 
to achieve true proficieacy in it and yet, in the 
attempt to learn a language so dillicult to a 
Bengali, spend too lar^e a part of independent 
thought and observatiou ; fourth, because a 
trainiug conducted chiefly through the mother 
tojgue Would ]i.:hten th'e load of education for 
gilds, whose deeper culture is of highest import- 
ance t'< us.” — 

Sadler Commission Rf'port Vol I 

2. A strong Board with Poet Tagore or 
Dr, B. N. Seal as i'resideut and specialists in 
different subjects as members sliould be imme- 
diately formed for the compilation of suitable 
text-books in Bengali for the different branedes 
of study in Arts and Science. 

8, Adequate funds should be collected— 
«ay, four or five lacs of rupees at the start and 
new degrees and scholarships should be created 
for the encouragement of the best writers of 
of these text-books. Government may also be 
upproached (and efforts be made through the 
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Legislature) to secure an annual grant of 
Bs. 25000 at the minimum for the purpose. 

4. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad (Bengal Acade- 
my of Literature) should be incorporated with 
Calcutta University ( of course in a way that 
its independence is not interfei’ed with) and the 
task of selecting Bengali textb-ooks for schools 
and colleges should be made over to it. 

6. The present system of setting two papers 
in English and one paper in Bengali in the 
Matriculation Examination and three papers in 
English and one paper in Bengali in the Inter- 
mediate and B. A. Examinations should be 
quite reversed. 

The idea that underlies the fore-going sugges. 
tions is plain. The image of the mother should 
be put in the step mother's hall. That is the 
best way to national self-realisation. 
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